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PREFACE 



Many authorities, concerned with the welfare 
of our nation, agree that children rep- 
resent our most important resource and 
believe that we. as a nation should spend 
adequate funds to advance the optimum 
development of each child. Most child 
development authorities agree on the impor- 
tance of a good start in tl^ early years. A 
warm, loving environment at the beginning 
and a genuine concern for the emerging 
personality contribute tremendously toward 
the development of the child's potential. But 
too often the potential is blighted or limited 
because we fail to provide the proper environ- 
ment for out children. The price to society of 
such neglect can be an increase in delin- 
quency and mental health problems. 

This handbook focuses on the early years. 



Its aim is to help home economists — 
.teachers, students, business women, home- 
makers — gain the information required to 
provide the kind ofquality care children need 
whether in the home^ in a child care Center, 
or in a day care family hope. Since there is 
already a large amount of- resource material 
available, no attempt has been made to 
duplicate existing materials. Rather, the 
handbook clarifies and condenses informa- 
tion to present it in a single publication. 
Other sources, are also cited for those who 
wish to supplement both the philosophy and 
the practical ideas offered in this handbook: 

Ivalee McCord, chairman 
\ Committee for Child Care Handbook 

1975 
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CHILD CARE: 
NEEDS AND 
ISSUES 



In"W70, the White Mouse Conference on C'hiKlren 
vot^ us its primary eoneern t'ull ilay care tor 
chiKlren aniK asked tor a national reordering 
pr{lirities toward thai end. Many forces and 
chiffges in scK'iety have further stinuihited a 
mnewed interest in the care of younjj' children. 
Among the factors have been an increase in 'the 
number of working molht*rs, political pressures to 
get families otT the welfare rolls/ pressures from 
women's rights grcnips, interest on tl^t.' part of 
business and .in(tustry U) employ women, and — 
perhaps most impi>rtant of all — a new enif:<hasis on 
the early years as vastly intluential in the child's 
total development. 



Working Mothers 

During the last decade, the number of working 
mothers increased by 73 percent. Many of these 
women work out of necessity cither to provide sole 
support for the family or to supplement the family 
income. Of the children whose parents are both 
employed » over 25 percent have fathers who earn 
no more than $2000 a year. Over half of the 
children in one-parent homes have mothers who 
earn even less than $2000. U.S. Department of 
Lab^r statistics show that six million children 
underjhc age of six must receive child care during 
the mothers* working hours. Of these, only 10 
percent are cafed for in licensed centers or homes. 
Many of these facilities offer little more than cus- 
todial care, providing for the physical needs only. 
Children who remain at home ate often left alone 



for hours or in the ciist(Kly of slightly oldef sil)lings 
ot elderly ailults. I'hc mother from the marginal or 
lower miilille- income gr(ni[) is probably the 
harilcst hit of all. Slie earns too much to receive a 
sulniiiy l)ut not enough to pay Ibr giuxl care even 
wlien it is availal^le. 



^Velfare Rolls and the 
Poverty Cycle 

Much pc^liticai concern continues \y fiKUs on 
burgeoning welfare rolls and rising costs. One 
solution has been the Work Incentive program 
also known as WIN that provides job training for 
welfare mothers and mandates child care while the 
mother is in training and later when she seeks 
employment, 

Some authorities questiim whether it is cheaper 
. to provide child care or to pay the mother to stay 
home with hen^ildren. They reasc^i that an un- 
skilled woman who earns less than the cost of child 
care outside the home might better be paid to stay 
home with her child. A long«range view, however, 
suggests that the ultimate benefits to society may 
be greater when the mother is helped to prepare* 
for employment, to enjoy a heighftehed sense of 
dignity and worth, and to instill a like sense of 
self- worth in her children. It is reasonable to 
expect that the child who receives quality care 
through trained personnel will have opportunity 
for greater success in life than would otherwise be 
the case. In short, this process could provide one 
way to "break the cycle of poverty." 
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2 . Child Car« HundbooK 



AA/omen*8 Rights and Child Care' 

In advtK'UtiiiK [irogranis to care lor the yoitn^, 
grottpN conci'mcd with tlif status ol wonioti lotrscr 
C(|Uiil opiiorttiiiity tor cdncation and cniployniLMit 
u\ |H)\sihlc only when iinality chili) caro is rciulily 
avuilahic to alt wonitMi whatever their I'lDnornic 
Mutiis, Sonieol thrsc ^ri»nps 1*'*' K^^^'t'rnnront 
tt) take rcsponsil)ility tor ihiiil care aiul to 
CNtiihllsh ri>iMui the iliK'k centers, open 2'l hours a 
day, lor parents who wi>rk on ixUl schrilulcs. 
Others t)r these ^rt)nps call lor more eipiai ilivision 
of responsibility between parents so thatboth have 
the ehoiec 1)1 hnlilirij^ a job or caring lor the 
children. Centers shoulil be so oriented that 
lathers as well as mothers may visit or wDrk in the 
center arid share irr the ehild-rearinj^ role. 
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Industry InvolveoYent 



Altlioaj^h iruhistrv relies heavily on women 
workers, relatively lew bnsinesxes have shown 
interest in proviilinj^ ser>iees lor the children t)l 
enipli»yees. However, some companies and fios- 
pitals now operate chiUl care centers as a means ot 
attractinj^ perst)ririci. Some companies help to 
subsidize commimity-operatetl centers that ser>e 
their employees. An arnendmcrU to the La!)or- 
Manafjement Relations Act ol l%*)\)ermits 
employer contributions to trust t'uiuls to estal)lish 
child earc centers tor prese4KU)l ami school -a^e 
dcpL^ndcnts ol employees., 

Industry has aho l)cen insolvetl in pronu)tSn^ 
franchise or proprietary child care centers. Many 
authorjties in the field, lrt)wever, Irown upon the 
operatii>n ot centers lor pi^ollt, bclicvinj^ that either 
(he cost ol such centers beet)nies prt)hibitively hij^h 
foi" many mothers or else the quality ot the ser\ices 
sutlers. The runnher of franchise centers has 
decreased for anollier reason: they have proved 
less profit able tlian anticipatetl . 



Early Learning Environment 

During the chiki development research 

underscored the importance of a eliild's early 
years. One researcher proposes that by age 4. 
children have attained half of w liat they w ill kntw 
by age l7(BU)om. I %4). ronseqiiently. their bnsic 
and most iniportant learning years are thost 
before X' hi Id rcn reach school age. 



Oiu' result ot tlu; cbdd de\ elo|)nmiil research 
Wiis the initiation ot the H«<miI Ntar^ program 
(( litid I )eveU>pmeMt ( Vntei s) a Ovirtpensatory 
proLiram intended to tielp chilfcfreii \trom low 
tnctlme lam dies achieve school readitiess com 
pal libic to that ol clidilren llom milUlle class 
Implies. Ill reality, the prt>gram ij ftiore '\\atcli up" 
thaj^i "he.\d ^tart." \ \ 

1 0\\ persons wonUl insist t]i:i< yhiUlVen are 
equally pre^^arcil when they enter schoill.ytjbey are 
not. In midille class homes, cliililren ai\* ta1vl;tl to. 
reail to. taken on trips, and oxpt»sed to many 
stimulatli^g eipcjicnccs in their CFivironnient. 
IheiV intellectual curiosity, as a rule, is e^ii- 
couragcd. Children froiH middle class homes vitw 
adults as sources of information ami ideas. I hey 
look lt> the ailults lor approval and rcwarvl. 

I he situation' rhay t>e very 'diltcreiit in 
low income homes, l amily si/e. tliltluilties in 
providing lor the basic necessities, the low Icyel A>r 
education ol many parents, the absence of a lather 
m some instances all tcml to inhibit opportun- 
ities to create the kiml of environment conducive 
to optimum intellectual ilevclopment. Whereas 
middle class parents usually provide a great tlcal 
t)l language stiniulatii>n, parents in lower-class 
hiunes may ignore questions or respond in mono- 
syllables or gestures. 

llie most recent research implies that the 
critical learning years of a child's life iK'cur even 
earlier than those proposed by Benjamin Bloom, 
Jerome Kagan and Burton White at Harvard Uni- 
vcrsity believe that the child's cognitive style — the 
way a chiUl leaNis- tle\ clops during his first 10 to 
IH monllis (White. P)7,^). 

Whatever the reasons lor insistence on child 
care, certain basics must be recogni/.ed whether 
the care oecurs witliin the home, in a center, or a 
family-care home, for a half day, a lull day, during 
nighttime, or over the weekeml. Provision for 
physical aitil health care is important hut is nt)t 
enough. Equally essential are programs to satisfy 
social, emotional, and inteHectuaJ needs in 
accordance w itii the developmental level and 
capacities of the child. These cannot be met if the 
child. Apends much ot the day in front of (he TV 
set. Top quality child care creates an environment 
rich ill things to do that otter many experiences — 
with nature, science, music, art, literature, and 
community life. Quality care requires close 
cooperation be i ween the care -giver and the 
jiarents to ensure that the best interests of child 
and family are sened. 
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PRESENT INFLUENCES 
OH EARLY CHILDHOOD 
PROGRAMS 



Olio ot the issues in early ittiUUiiuHl pro^ir.nus is 
the ly|H* ot proj^nifii Id ho ollt-rcil. rraililionally. 
porsons involvrd iti univcrsitv luhoratory luirsory 
schiH)ls havo stfVssi'i! tlu' irnportanco ol play in tho 
chilirs lii'vi'lopini-nt, iH-lii'vin^; that thn)ii^;h |vla> a 
ohiUl learns about liiinsoir ami otlu-rs. 

Keeent ri'scarch on tho import a lUc ol tho oarly 
years for oo)i;nili\o ilovolopniont has Icit to tlio 
intrinluotit)!! ol a varioty ol oarly ohiUUuHHl pro 
jjranis. Sonic arc hasoil on olilcr or rcviscil 
philosophies; sonic arc ol' niDro rooont orrj^in, 

Montessori Method 

Maria Montessori (1870-1^52) was the first 
woman to receive a medio al ilojjrco in Rotnc, Italy. 
Sho became intcrcstoil in chiUlrcn livin^j in the 
slums', of Home. Many of the youn>;sters were 
considered mentally retardcil. She found a ware- 
house to acooniniodate a large number of them, 
devised child-sized furnishings, developjid teach- 
ing materials, and bc^an to instruct her classes. 
Her.success was phenomenal. India and many 
European countries copied her mcthcxls. In 1^12, 
she visited the United States, but not unttl the 
I960's did thd Monjcssori method engage the 
interest of American educators. During the 
following decade, the movement grew markedly, 
'and although it was originally intended for dis- 
advantaged children, the Montessori method has 
proved most popular with upper middle-class 
parents able to afford private sch(X>ls. 

The Montessori method depends upon a 
prepared environment of didactic or learnlllg ma- 



tori.ils. drvolopod p.irlioularly to oriooiirago son 
sor\ disorniuiMlioris. I iiiphasis is on order and 
org.ini/.Uiori I ho ohiKl loarns to oaro lor hinisolt 
and loi piopoilv through practical tasks such as 
sweeping lloors. washing oUithos, soruhhuig tahlo 
lops, pouring liquids, polishing shm's. cutting 
hro.id. .ind (ho like The program also intunluoos 
exorcises to prtMiiolo writing and reading skills. 

1 he teaeher^aels as facilitator or resouroo 
person in the learning environment. C alled a *'di 
reot»>ress." slie donionstratx-s the use ol materials, 
o!)sorves each child, and detcrniines when he is 
ready to advance to more complicated activities, 
remporamonlally. linguistically, and organi/a- 
lionally, she must be a goixl nuHlel for the 
children, but her personal interaction with them is 
ratlier limited. 

rSsontials of a Montessori proj?ran^ are: heter- 
ogeiioous grouping — usually of about M) children 
ago to 6 years; sell -select ion and self-pacing 
in the use of materials; self-correcting sensory 
materials; and repetitive practice. Social games 
and dramatic play are not a part of the 
Montessori mcthixl. nor are most large muscle 
activities. Only those thought to foster the child's 
developing sense of equilibrium and those pro- 
moting the practical life skills are stressed. 

Piagetian Theory 

Jean Piaget. a Swiss psychologist, is another 
whose ^ork has advanced the early childhood 
movement in America. Piaget is perhaps the most 
ingenious ot)ser\er and certainly the most prolific 
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wtUrr o« chlU'^'^nS early ■*^«'^<''»»P»'rii( Al tIrM. 

because tr«n»l*'**>h jH^'^nl ilfllWiiltirx rtrul timriy ol 
hU Icrni* ^crr ''"Umilittr However, \|,u c IW) hix 
work htfft in!l*'^'*v>o rrxcnrch jtiul pro^rtinu that 
Uc«l with yiiui'i* ^hiUlmi 

According Pingci^ theory . the hiinjun 
org«nUrii P«»*^* ^htt)iigh a »f rir\ dI ilcvrlopnirnUl 
«U|tt?« in •hlH^^' tn u\c tttHt pri»m^\ inlomiution 
iranfimiU^t ^^c bruin. l•roKrc^<^^|l Ihroiigh 
ihcM? stiiK<^« ^^*'|>rrul\ i»" ltitrr*iclioi» ol 

nl|^t)lo||i^'«l '^'"^^rMtiini uiul ihc chiM'\ phyvicul 

llic initijil ^^•kc ^hich i\ ihc \rn>i>ry iiuttitr 
Jtagc. ^pttn\ th^ two yciir\ i»t lilc \ or ihc chilil 
lo HU'Dgrt^' op<'"U||y IhrDUgh Mugc. he nui\t 
be (rrt to m^'^^ about in his ctivinwirnrnt, to 
explore. ret^^*^f u ^raxt ilcul i>l \cii\ory input; 
feeling, hi)Mintl» taxiing t)bjCLt\ tt^ wdl us \mi>g 
anil hearing th^"» ht thi\ jKriiHl. the cbiUI Ictfrns 
"object |>crniiJ''^'ice." thai i^. ibul iin object still 
exists even il it ^^hivhes troni sight when tlropIHul 
or hiilden. ' nt,| likely, hnwcvcr. to show iwi 
active interest vanisheil i»bjects. At this stage. 
liHi, he begins (lilTcrr-ntiatc sell iVoni ntinscll 
(learning *htft '"nie" urul ^hat is "not nic") 

I hc next P^^'^M. the pre iM>erutional, lasts 
from ttpproxin^^t^ly age twi) to age \even. Hiiruig 
this %piin, thf ^'^^'lil is liniitcil in his thinking ami 
reasiininK abil'tV *Uic to his inability to (ikiis on the 
relevant ilinicn^'*^ns oi a task, lie is uften ciinfuscil 
by cunfoondinK ^'nvironnicnlal cues. He cannot, 
for exan^ple, ""^Icrstanil tbal^thc number of 
objects in a gro*»p remains the same whether the 
objects are set ^''**^c together or strung ^^ut; ni»r can 
he understanil ^^^t three ounces o\' water stay the 
same in vt^lun^*-* ^^^ethcr the water is |><>ureil into a 
tall, thin jar or « low. Mat jar. He cannot in this 
»pre operationi>^ ^^a^c comprehemi the fact that a 
smashed ^all <>^/*'ay contains the same amount of 
clay as an ideO^'eai y^^w j^at has remained intact. 
At this time, t^x^ he attributes life to'any object 
that moves, for *^^ample. cars and elouds. Toward 
the end of thi* '^'^Cond developmentar period, the 
child tends to ^^'^''Xify objects according tt^a single 
charJctcristic^^'^c. for example. ^ a single 
calcgory, but both. 

Around six ^even years of age. he attains the 
third or concrete-operational stage of develop- 
ment. Now begins to develop his higher 
cognitive abilit*^^^-t;specially those having to do 
with logic, ord^''*»>8. or seriation. and what Piaget 
terms "rcvcrsi^'^*t>'' or conservation, the knowl- 



edge Ihal (>ci!itMi piopcitirs ol itii obfri 1 remain 
Ihc \i%UH' rt gitiilli'ss o| Vhrtiiges in lotrn anil sptillrtl 
aiiatigeiiu'iil ! hts ability ptogiesses through 
siK\rssivi*ly eitniplcx levels, litst lot nitiss, then 
Weight, ttiid tiiijlly lor voliiiue Once the ihllil 
ttc hicves this level it i\ as il be "bus ulwuys kmiwn" 
what he now knows ||r tniist stilt have concrete 
oh)ects belore hint us a |>oin( ol rel^ence. 

At iiboiK 10 or 1 1 yeuts ol uge. the chilil enters 
wlut I'liigel calls llic *'li>rruttl o|)erttlions" stage 
during whu li be becinnes cupuble ol higher levels 
ol tluuiglit arul reusoning. Piuget believes that a 
child lit ibis stiigr can ttow think abstractly. 
lonniiLite hypotheses, ami envtsi«»n alternutive% 
Ibis .ulviinccil ability is perbups u reason lor his 
iritic;il iittitiide uiul often bis iilenlistn. 

Piiigetiiin theory has been Ihe busis lor the 
ct)gnilivcly i>rienled curnculuni ilevelo|>ed at 
I .istern Muhtgan University unil the Weikurt 
"lolli)w through" i^ihIcI lor lleail Start pri>granis. 

Academically Oriented Program 

I his highly struct ureil progrum was lint 
intriHtuccd by Carl ^^trciter and Siegfried l-ngel 
m.inii of tlie Universit,y of Illinois. Later l-ngel 
in.inn ;ind Wesley Becker revise<l the program; 
thus It may be labeled the Bereiter llngelmann or 
the I' ngerni.um-Beckcr approach. 

I he, program b>cuscs''on specific educational 
objectives b;iseil on the premi,se that disadvan- 
tagcil ehililren are tiHi far behimi in their language 
ami cognitive develtipoient to "waste time" on play 
i)r other "nonessentials." In practice the program 
tiltcrnaies pcritxis of 20 minutes each devoted to 
liitiguiigc. numbers, "and reading readiness with 
nuisic. snacktime, and a prepared "play" session. 
C hildren arc divided into three groups according 
to their abilities, and three teachers, each with a 
dilTerent subject, rotate among the groups. The 
Bereiter l-ngelmann program has been used as 
one the nuxlels for Head Start and follow- 
through pri»grams. Its curriculum is marketed 
under the name DISTAR, 

Another program that should be mentioned 
here is that of Glen Nimnicht. head of the Far 
West Laboratory for Fdueational Research and 
DeveUipment. Berkeley. California, His program 
has three compi>nents; a modeL Head Start 
program for three- and four year-old children; a 
follow through program for children aged five to 
nine; and a parent-child toy library program for 
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Present InfJuenceson Early Childhood Programs 



patents of chijdren three to nine years old. 
Nifnnicht's program is especially designed for cuN 
turally and ethnically different children. 



A. 



Behavior Analysis 



- In one way or Another, most programs for, 

young -children attempt to modify the child's be- 
havior. The behavior analysis or operant condi- 
tioning method offers a more systematic process 
for effecting behavioral change. This . program, 
based on%h6 work of B.F. Skinner, one of the 
leading proponents of the behaviorist ^approach, 
uses data, obtained from, observation of behavior. 

If a child's behavior js to change, the type of 
action or type of behavior to be changed must be 
clearlyidentified. and a procedure for measuring 
the change must be established. The desired, 
behavior, moreover^, must be possible for the child 
to achieve' In the beginning, the specific behavior 
, of a child is observed, defined, and recorded, and 
the frequency is counted. Also noted are. the en- 
vironmental conditions in which the behavior 
occurs. This initial step, of collecting information 
^ (data) is referred to as a "baseline^" Then the 
teacher institutes a plan to decrease thXfrequency 
of the particular behavior if it is an undesirable 
action or to increase the frequency of* a/ desirable 
action. The child's behavior continues to be 
recorded as a means of judging whejpfer or not. the 
plan has proved effective in bringing about the 
desired change. 

The consequences of the bq^avior that cause 
that particular type of behavior to be repeated are 
called reinforcers. Positive reinforcers maintain or 
* increase the frequency of the behavj^. Negative 
reinforcers cause the child to avoid cei^in actions. 
Although punishment tends to decrease a specific 
^ behavior, punishment may also have other effects 
that are'not desirable. The following example il- 
lustrates ' the facets of behavior reinforcement 
- (known as "shaping")': 

A child uses offensive language at which- the 
other children in the group laugh. A reprimand 
from the teacher each time the child utters" a 
"naughty word" gives him the at]tention he wan^T 
and thereby positively reinforces his behavior. A 
spanking might causi the child to stop his use of 
undesirable language but might also cause him to 
>j.,.<5f4ear the punisWtr, resent the humiliation, and take 
out his resentment in aggressive behavior toward 
other children. On the other. hand, the adult can 



provide negative reinforcement by totally ignoring 
the child's bad language anS thus deprive him of 
fhe ceward he seeks, that is, the'teacher's attention 
and the amusement or ev<yi secret adrtiiratiop of 
the other chilclrdFn. 

In trying to establish a new behavior, the aduU 
must contin(Misly reinforce the desirable be- 
havior. Take, for example, the child who enjoys 
•interaction with the teacher but avoids group ac- 
/ivity. She can help him change his attitude by 
(paying Special attention to him when they are 
together in a group and by being very busy and 
Ajr»able to give him attention when he tries to'seek 
her out alone. This type of positive reinforcement 
of the desired bejiavior and negative reUiforcement 
of the undesire^'behaviop^rSs been known to have 
the anticipated results within a week so that by the 
end of the week the child looked more taj|he group 
an^l less to the teacher. -i ' 

Once the behavior is established, intermitt^t 
reinforcement sustains the behavior. Individual 
attention from the teacher is one of th^ most 
powerful reinforcers. Because each child is a dis- 
tinct individual, the procedure requires careful 
analysis to determine the factors that serve as rein- 
forcers for the particular child. 

Some authorities believe that behavior analysis 
is more appropriate for the mentally retarded or 
for older unmotivated or delinquent children than 
for normal children. The method may be used to 
persuade the unmotivated child to do something 
the teacher considers important. Words of praise 
such as "great" or "fantastic" often help a child to 
persist in a task. j 



The Open Classroom 

This method resembles the British Infant 
School program that developed in England after 
World War II for children aged five to seven. The 
Open Classroom program p>Qvt^cs on self-selected 
activities as a way of learning, the belief "being that 
through play children develop their concepts of 
causal relationships and learn to discriminate and 
make judgments. The classroom, therefore, is or- 
ganized into various loacning centers where 
children may choose their own activities. These 
sometimes offer more appropriate learning oppor- 
tunities than any found in , group learning 
situations which overlook the individuality of the 
child. The prevailing value in the Open Classroom 
stresses the child's need to solve present problems 
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or to satisfy present desires to learn and to build . 
on past experiences. Preparation for future school 
years is not the main objective. 

The concept of the Open Classroom also re- 
sembles the traditional nursery, school in the 
United States. With .current emphasis oi^ early 
cognitive development, many nursery school 
I teachers agree on the importance of providihg 
intellectual opportunities as the child shows he isV- 



ready for them. Inappropriate behavior in such a 
school is usually thought to result from an inap- 
propriate environment; consequently the teacher 
studies the child to ascertain the kinds of learning 
activities he is ready to undertake. 

For further inifonnation oh early childhood 
programs, see titles marked with superscript 2 
listed under BIbltography, pages ,58 to 62. 
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/ ' LICENSING AND 

STANDARDS 



Most states reqyire some type of licensing for child 
care facilities Jrhus any person or group planning 
a center or child care program of any kind should 
first contact the licensing agency in the state. In 
some states, programs within public school 
systems or religious organizations are excluded 
fromlicensing. 



Who Mvist Be Licensed? 

States have various ways of defining the cate- 
gories included under licensing, but the categories 
usually include group care centers, group care 
homes, and family child care homes. In ten states, 
licensing of a family day care home is not 
mandatory. Othjr states require a license, for any 
cArc-giver who provides child care, on a regular fee 
ba^s, away from the child's home. Licensing 
applies to all agencies whether they arc voluntary, 
private, large or small, nonprofit or. pi]ofit- 
making. 

Licens(^t3kanting Agencies 

In 42 states, the liccnsing^authority is the state 

department of welfare. Other states place the 

licensing-^responsibility as follows: 

Arizona, Connecticut, Distr{ct of Columbia, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, and Nfiv Mexico — 
the health department ' 

Kansas — health department and social aM re- 
habilitation-services (a joint responsimijty) 
with license' issued by the health department" 



New Jersey — state department of education 
North Carolina — North Carolina Child Day Care 

Licensing Board 
^ Often the authority for licensing is delegated to 
/a county or regional office. The licensing agency 
\ frequently relies on the fire marshall. the state de- 
Apartment of health, and other agencies for fire 
safety; health, and sanitation inspections. 

Municipalities may impose regulations that are 
more, but hot less, stringent than state require- 
ments. Cities may regulate child care through 
zoning codes. In some localities, child care is» 
zoned out of residential areas or in other cases it 
may be spccitically zoned out of business areas. 



Purpose of Licensing 

yKorris. Clasi^professor emeritus'. University of 
Southern California, in speaking to local licensing 
workers in Kansas said: 

Licensing is a protection to the user of services who 
nTay not be in a position to inquire into and appraise the 
standards of the services, themselves. It is the 
coninuinityVaisurancc that certain minimum standards 
for health and^fety have been met. 



Licensing protects the responsible operator as ' 
well as the consumer since it prevents ope^tions 
by persons intent on making a profit by culting the 
quality of services. Since child care services are 
expensive, the business sector in some^focalitics 



may pressure authorities io waive or lower req'^iire- 
mcnts to the detriment of the services provided. 
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Standards 

A state specifies certain standards for space, 
safety, nutrition, and adult-child ratios. Standards 
vary a great deal from state to state. Some au- 
thorities believe standards should be broad and' 
general with(,interpretation. left to the licensing 
staff; others believe standards should be specific. 
It is up to the licensing agency to determine' 
whether br not an 'applicant meets the ^^ndards. 
Sometimes a provisional or temporary license may 
be .granted until the program can meet the 
requirem^ts. 

Federal Interagency Standards 

Federal Interagency Standards represent the 
minimum standards a center must meet to receive 
federal fund^. The government usually imposes 
certain standards for services considered suitable 
for public expenditure. Some states have regula-* 
tions more stringent than the federal standards, 
^/^ederal standards require? that all programs 
receiving federal funds: 




• give each child enrolled in day ca 
and dental screening and foIIow-upi|P. 
needed ^'^ • ^ 

• offer educational activities supervised by*a staff 
member with either training or e>fperience in child 
growth and development ' 

• offer social and nutritional services^ 

• establish a policy advisory committee when a 
progrkm has more than 40^childrfen enrolled — the 
parentkto constitute, at least half of the commit- 
tee's membership 

• limit to 6 the number of children under agq 14 
who can be cared for in a family day care home, 
and to 5 the number who can be cared for if the, 
children are under age 3., 

• give continuous staff in-service training and 
provide nonprofessional members opportunities 
for career development. ^ 

Beginning in 1970, the Office of Child 
Development sponsored a two-year 'program of 
studj and planning for new model todes to help ; 
state and local agencies develop more realistic and 
adequate regulations. The program involved (a) ^ 
survey of existing practices in the 50 states, (b) 
regional task force meetings, and (c) a final 
national conference o£ 400 leaders in the field 
meeting in San Antonio, Texas, in October 1972. 



Final recommendations from this , study were 
approved as a guide for states. The 1%8 guidelines 
are still in effect, pending approval of new inter- 
agency regulations to be adopted in the neal^ 
future. Centers or homes receiving supplemental 
or **SRS* paid -care" payments (Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children) are required to meet 
federal standards. 



Assessrhent 



To write regulations which are broad^ and 
general^;t apply to specific cases is admittedly 
difficult. Licensing deals with intangible qualities 
as well as physical requirements. H is easier to 
measure floor space or establish standards for 
dishwashing than to determine the moral and 
psychological fitness of the care-giver. 

Often personnel assigned to licensing* staffs ' 
have had little training for the task of assessment. ' 
However, sir>ce, 1%2, funds have been available 
under Title 4-B of the Social Security Amendment 
for the training of licensing personnel to evaluate 
child care prqgrams. . - 



Jssues in Licensing ^ 

StafNChild Ratio. One of the chief issues in 
child. care is the staff-child ratio required. A high ' 
ratio of adults to children usually provides a key 
to the quality and to the cost of any program. 
A low ratio of adults to children often results in a 
structured, custodial type program. Although a 
high ratio of adults to children can ^sure a good 
program only if t^e staff is qualified, usually the 
^proglam is m»r^ child-centered than programs 
with lower ratio of adults. * 



Competency of Care-Givers. Generaljy, staff 
in' child care facilities have not had to jneet high 
educational requirements. Of course, ^^ademic 
training does njjl necessarily ensure good teachers, 
nor. conversely, does latk of academic training 
necessarily mean poor staff. Many good staff 
persqns have no formal training. Nevertheless, 
education is so important that all programs should 
include preparation and in-service training. A 



♦Social and Rehabilitative S-trvices, currently the 
official name for public welfare. 
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more detailed discussion of educational require- 
ments appears in the chapter on staffing the child ^ 
care center, page 33. 

Child Development Associates (€DA). In 

an effort to meet the growing demand for qualified 
personnel for child care facilities at a lower cost, 
the Office of Child Development (an ageWy of the , 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, 'and 
Welfare) in 1972 initiated an accreditation;! proce- 
dure based on a list of (jompetemries desiri^ble for 
persons working with young children. Persot^s who 
attain these competencies will be given the 
credential "Child Development Associate (CDA)." 
Such credential will enable the person to work ip . 
any facility withput' further evaluation by the 
licensing '^gency. No specifications have bfcen 
made as to type of training institutions or length of 
training period. The training involves course work 
plus at least half-time "On-the-job experience." 
Whether such training will involve college credit of 
career development options has not been specified, 
but it is expected that vocational schools and 



community orjuriior colleges wifl pi-ovide^much of' 
the training. ^ - ^ 

The competencies required of CDA's ^re 
discussed further in the cjiapter on stai^in^the 
child care penter. page 33. ■ ^ 

Parents on Advisory Boafds. Some agencies 
and cejptcrs do not want,»p'arents on advisory or 
policy boards. These agencies believe most f)arenfs 
lack 'the expertise of staff , or, agency personnel. 
And many working parents whoTeel pressured for 
(Ime do not wan t to be iitvcflved in the atTairi of the 
center. • * " r 

V^evertheles^r:the most effective wjfy to assure 
quality care for childreri's services is through^ 
citizen involvement and the education of parents 
on ways to evaluate the 'quality of the services they 
use^. ; 

For further information on licensing and 
standards, see titles marked with superscript 3 
listed under BIbliograpliy, pages 58 to 62. 
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THE PROGRAM 



Child care is more than a mere baby-sitting 
service. It is a family service intended to supple- 
n,ent home car,. A program should be Hexible 
enough to accommodate the needs and interests of 
individual children and at the wme time 
sufficiently structured to help each child attain H^e 
following general goals: / 
. to build a positive and satisfying self-conc/pt 
. to achieve an increasing degree of independence 
I and self-reliance ,. r ir 

. to develop a sense of responsibility for self and 

for others - 
. to learn to give and to receive aftection 
. to learn to respect the rights and privileges of 
others 

• to learn to share 

. to learn certain b*ic cognitive skills , ^ 

■ , Recognizing the diverse developmental le(els: 
of young children, the teacher should plan a 
• variety of activities through which each child may 
experience successful participation. There should 
be a balance between vigorous and stimulating 
activities and quiet and restful activities. 

The educational component of the program 
should include learning experiences in the areas of. 
anguage and literature, sc^cial relationships^ 
niafhematics and science, health and safety, and 
the creative arts (music, dance, and art). 

Success; in part, depends on adequate 
communication skills. The child "eedsEUidance in 
developing the abilities to verbalize d|tinctly and 
expressively, to understand what 0'^"^ '° 
him. to listen attentively and appreciatively. The 
child acquires these skills not only through rote 



teaching, but through his opportunities to interact 
with a peer group, to share ideas at group time, to 
listen to stories, and to have many varied ex- 
periences. , • 



Social Skills and Understanding 

Through a planned curriculum the chUHlearns 
about himself and others and how person^ork . 
toRether as families and communities. He begins 
to become acquainted with democratic vahies. 
Through the use of field trips, resource pe^on^ 
the community, films, and the various media, the 
,hild may broaden his horizons to include other 
cultures and thus begin the gigantic task of under- 
• standing that all peoples are not ,alike but tljat. 
nevertheless, all ha've dignity and. worth. 

Mathematics - 

Although formal teaching of compufattonal 
skills is inappropriate for the .preschool child, he 
does need to develop basic mathematical concepts 
such as larger than, more than, smaller than. le« 
than and first, second; last. These are devel9ped 
more adequately through tactile experiences with 
materials such as blocks, colored beads, sdts ot 
figures, peg boards, dominoes, lotto, and counting 
games The child learns through observation ot the 
Lrrf-ber of children in a group, the number of 
chairs it a table, and the positioa of objects in a 
line (first, second, third). He needs also^to estab- 
lish a mathematical vocabulary "as a-b^'i for later 
learning. 
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Science ^ 

The science curriculum aicfs the child *n 
developing a sensitivity to his environment. The 
young child is naturally curious and needs only the « 
opportunity, the encouragement, and the time to 
develo^an^ inquiring mind. He should have 
guidancehl using the scientific method of inquiry 
for solving problems. 

It is alt^ether appropriate to present to young 
children elementary facts about natural phenom- 
ena. Cues for specific topics such as the weather, 
space travel, the seasons, animals and how they 
live and grow, human reproduction— to name a 
few.-^should be taken from thd child's own ex- 
pression of interest. The development of an 
inquiring mind is essential if futu^^e generations 
are to deal successfully with complex problems. 



Scheduling 



i 



ex- 



Creative Experiences 

The many components oif the) creative 
perierice^art. mu^ic. dance.^ and ^reatW dra- 
matics in their various f9rrtis— afford^ children 
opportunities to discover new dimensions in 
learning through self-expression. Although child 
cagi^ centers offer a variety of activities, children 
differ in the experiences they enjoy and acquire 
quite different values and attitudes. Young 
children need a variety of rich experiences to 
stimulate successful creative expression. They 
• should be encouraged to taste, feel, smell, toifch. 
question, .and experiment and tofchoose; wfthin 
■ limits, v^hat they x^ ish to do and hSW to do it. This 
freedom not only helps a child to make choices but 
^ also to assumc^;^fr?^sflonsibility for finding some 
constructive type of leaKiiing activity. 

In planning a good, ^ell-balanced program, a 
teacher does not consid* separately the various 
curriculum k\cas'that ^ave been discussed here 
. briefly, but loolw^xu^ch as an integral part 6f a 
total program that includes all facets of the child's 
day— rest time, meal time, artd group and 
activities. Play is not just a "period" during fne 
day. Play is a child's work. Through play a child 
learns to lead and to follow; to speak and to listen; 
to question and to understand; to succeed and to 
. fail; to confront and to solve problems. Play 
provides the means by which the child discovers 
his worid and comes to understand it. Large 
blocks of timti should be allowed for the child to 
choose activities which best meet his needs 
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Care away' from home in a chJid care center 
often results in an extremely lor>g day for the child. 
A flexible, thoughtfully planned program . can 
' mean the difference between a day that is 
pleasant. Mnvigorating. challenging, and happy 
and oneth^s dull, frustrating, monotonous, and 
tiring.^ Y 

A^ general schedule for a day at a child care 
CMiter might be as follows: 

7:30-9:15 a.m. * Center opens. Teachers prepare ' 
for the morning's first activities.. The times 
when the various childrea arrive are staggered 
according to parents' work schedules. The first 
interaction between the child and the teacher 
often determines the tpne for the day. A cheer- 
ful greeting to the chilc^ and his parent can help 
launch a good day. A. variety of activities 
should be available to the child. These may in- 
clude quiet activities such as table games, 
books.'music- and blocks. After disposing of 
his wraps, thc'child is free to choose his own 
activity.' , • ' . ' 

9: 15-9:30 Time to put away toys and games, time* 
for toilet and wash. (Toileting should not be 
required, nor restricted to a time period^ 
Children should be helped to take the respon- 
sibility themselves, but a break in > activity 
offers a good opportunity.) 

■ ■ 

9:30-9:45 Snacjt. Many children may eat break- 
fast at an early hour and are ready^ for addi- 
tional nourishment at this time which is also an 
excellent period for conversation. 

9:45-10:15 Group time for planning and sharing 
experiences. 

10:15-11:00 Activity period, during which the " 
teachers make available cognitively oriented 
activities designed for group or individual par- 
ticipation. Activities begun during this time 
may be continued later in the day or carried, 
over to the next day. The sensitive teacher will 
•»e alert to children's cues that help her discern 
special interests and needs. 

I:00<n;45 Clean up time. Outdoor activities. • 
l:45<12:00 Preparation for lunch. 
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12:00-12:30 p.m. Lunch, served family style. 
Mealtijne should be pleasant and, relaxed, with 
conversation and help for the children in gain- 
iSfe skill and independence in eTati^g. Ample 
•time shoul(j^be planned for slow eaters. 

12:30-2:30 Rest on cots. Not all children need 
the same amount of rest. Some^will sleep, but 
otheip will only lie quietly on their cots. Soft 
music played during this period creates a rest- 
ful atmosphere and 4ielps children relax. 

.2:30-3:30 Outdoor play. A? children awaken 
from their naps, they may be allowed to go 
outside, weather permitting, while late sleepers 
finish napping'. 

3:30-3:45 Tpileting and snack time. 

/ V * ^ 

3:45-4:30 Activity period. Music,- cr^eaiiive dra- 
matics, or-art activili^may be intro4Jced dur- 
ing this time. Morning activities not cohioleted 
may*.be continued. \ 

4:30-5:30 Free play indoors or outdoors until 



The Program . 
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" children are called for. Children probably will 
ieav^ at staggered times from three o'clock 
until closing time. During this period, children 
help put toys away and teachers start prepara- 
tions fpr the next day. The arrival of parents 
offers another opportunity for informal parent- 
teacher exchange.' 

These rather large time blocks allow for much 
flexibility. A well-planned schedule can be 
modified to cope with unexpected events or to use* 
unexpected opportunities, creatively^and still 
maintain enough roi^tine to give the children a 
sense of security. 

In a two- Of three-hour program, the sthedule* 
resembles the morning schedule given a^ve 
except that the music, story, and art activities take 
place during the one activity period. The pace of a 
shorter program is usually more rapid since it is a 
supplemental or enrichment program. 

For further Information about programs, see 
titles marked with superscript 4 listed under 
Bibliography, pages 58 to 62. 
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STORIES AND 
MUSIC 



Books 

The variety of books available for young children 
offers many excellent choices. Naturally some 
books^re poor and many more/ mediocre. The 
books chosen should reflect a wide range of 
interests and information, for children differ in 
thpir interests just as adults do. In general, young 
children like stories about people, animals, and 
things that move. . 

Children need books not only about persons 
like them'Selves — ^fictional characters with wfiom 
they can identify — but also about those who are 
different. Some excellent books show racial, 
ethnic, and socioeconomic differences. Since 
small children are just /beginning to acquire 
concepts about the world in which they live, the 
books chosen should help them to appreciate the 
richness and diversity of their cultural heritage 
before they acquire stereotyped and prejudiced 
concepts. ' 

With the changing roles of men and women in 
our society, some publishers as well as educators 
look for stories that avoid stereotyping male and 
female roles. Many traditional books still portray 
behavior once considered appropriate for little 
girls — what they should do and what they should 
wear — what boys should do, the kinds of work 
mothers or daddies do in or out of the home. More 
recent bobks, however, show woniien in iiUeresting 
work o'utside the home and men in nurtijfant roles 
within the home. These books can enlarge a child's 
horizons and not limit what potentially he or she 
may or may not do as an adult. 

In every case, books should present accurate 



concepts. 'Children need books about city life and 
rural life, about animals and how they live and 
grow. During the formative years, children have 
great (Curiosity. There are many good books to help 
them find answers and at the same time enrich 
their lives. 

One question frequently arises in any discus- 
sion of appropriate books for children: Are fairy 
tales andyether books ^f (antasy suitable for the 
very yourte? Many adults think not and argue that 
because the'^vh^y young child is just beginning to 
learn about the real world, he may have difficulty 
distinguishing the real from the fanciful; t4iere- 
fore, tales x»f fantasy should be reserved for later 
years. Many adults who remember their love of 
fairy ta^es probably were expqsed to them during 
their early school rather th^'*preschool years. 

The length of the story is an important 
criterion in the selectiori^f books for young • 
children. Each page should contain only a small 
amount oflext. Pictures should form the main 
part of the book. Children can often retell, a story 
simply by following the pictures. As children are 
exposed to stories, their interest and attention 
span increases, and they are able to enjoy Ipnger 
stories. The enthusiasm of the ad^lt also 
'encourages an appreciation of books. 

Books for 2L center may be* hardboun^^ or 
paperback. The initial cost of hardbound books is 
greater, but the books also last longer. If they are 
to be used by a large number of children, the 
higher cost is probiably justified. Some books come 
in reinforced or library bindings which are more 
durable than the usual commercial binding. Many 
excellent books that at one time could be had only 
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. in hardbound editions are now available in paper- 
back. Thoughtful selection is always a require- 
ment for the choosing of books that are 
appropriate for the very young. ; 

Libraries, ofltourse, offer a means of extending 
the supply of boiks for use of children. Most large 
city libraries hive a special room for children's 
books. Smaller libraries may have . a children's 
section or a bodkmobile to carry books on a 
regular schedule to more^ isolated communities. 
Children who leafn early how to use the services of 
a library and how to care for books have a good 
start toward the cultivation of a love of books. 

Although the following list is by no means 
complete, it does suggest a number of book^ that 
have proved popular with children: 
Aliki, My Five Senses, New York: Thomas Y. 

Crowell C6;, 1%2 
Anglund, y y^ , A Friend Is Someone Who Likes 

Kou. Nfew York: Harcourt, Brace, JoVanovich, 

Inc., 195SB 

Brown^ M.B., Company's Coming for Dinner, 

Eau Claire, Wl: E.M. Ha4e & Company. 1%3 
.Brown, 'M.W., The Important Book, New York: 
' Harper & Row Publishers, Inc.? 1949 
Brown, M:W., Noisy Books, New York:vHarper 

& Row Publishers, Inc., (series, 1939-1951) 
Brown, M.W-. Sh-Bang! New York: Harper & 

Row Publishers, Inc., 1943 ' , 

Brown, M.'W., The Big Red Bam, N«w >York: 

Harper & Row Publishers, Inc., 1%1 
Buckley, H.E., Grandfather and L New York: 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 1%1 
Buckley, H.E., Grandmother, and I, New York: 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 1%6 
Buckley, H.E., Josie and the Sno\K\ New York: 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 1%4 
Burton, V.L., The Little House, Boston: Hough-. 

ton Mifflin Co., 1948 
Burton, V.L., Mike Mulligan and His^Steam 

Shovel, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939 
Carroll, R., Where s the Bunny?'Ucvi York: Henry 

Z. Walck, Inc., 1950 
Conklin, G., We Like Bugs, New York: Holiday 

House, Inc., 1%2 
Conklin, G,; I Like Butterflies, New York: Holiday 

House, Inc.. 1960 
Cook, B.,' Looking for^ Susie, Reading, MA: 

Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., Inc. (Young 

Scott Books), 1%5 
. Cook, B., The Curious Little Kitten, Reading, 

MA: Addison-Wesley Publishing Co.- Inc. 

(Young Scott Books), 1956 
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Duvoisin, R.. The Hou:^ of Four Seasons, New 

York: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 1956 
Ets, M.H., Play With Me, New York: Viking 

Press, Inc., 1%3 ^ 
Ets, M.H., Gilberto and the Wind, New York: 

Viking Press, Inc., 1%5 i 
Ets :M.H,, In the Forest, New York: Vikihg PresSs 

Inc?, 1944 , ^ 

Flafk, M., Ask Mr, Bear, New York: MacmiUan 

Publishing Co., Inc., 1932 
Flack, M., Angus series. Garden City, NY: 

Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1931-41 
Flack, Mr, Story About Ping, Garden City, NY: 

Dotfbleday & Co., Inc.,' 1933 
«?lack, M., The New Pet, Garden City, NY: 
' Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1943 
Flack, M., Wait for WiNiam, Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1935 ' 
Francoise, What Do You Want To Be? New York: 

Charles Scribncr's Son's, 1957 
Francoise, Jeanne-Marie (series). New York: 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 1950-1960 
Freeman, D., Mop Top, Chicago: Children's 

Press, Inc., 1%5 
Gag, W.; Millions of Cats, New York: Coward, 

McCann &.Geoghegan, Inc., 1938 
Gans, R., Birds Eat and Eat and Eat, New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1%3 
Gay, ZZ:, What s Your Name? New York: Viking 

Press, Inc., 1955 
Ureen, M. McB., Is It Hard? Is It Easy? Reading, 

MA: Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., Inc.V 

(Young Scott Books), 1%0 
Greene. C. / Want To Be (A Bus Driver, An 

Animal Doctor, A Dentist, A Fireman, A 

Nurse, A ^Policeman, A Dairy Farmer, A 

Storekeeper, A Space Pilot, A Ship Captain). 

Chicago: Children's Press, Inc., 1957-62 

(series) 

Hoban, R,,/'rances (series). New York: , Harper 

& Row Publishers'! Inc., 1960-68^ 
Keats, E.J., Whistle for Willie, New York: Harper 

& Row Publisf^ers, Inc., 1964 
Keats, E.J., Hi. Catf New York: MacmiUan Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 1972 
Keats, E.J., The Snowy Day, New York: Viking 

Press, Inc., 1%2 ^ 
Keats, E.J., Peters Chmr, New York: Viking 

Press, Inc., 1%7 
Kesslcr, E. and L., Big Red Bus, Garden City, 

NY: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1964 
Klein,.L., Mud, Mud, Mud, New York: Alfre^ A, 

Knopf, Inc., 1%2 
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Krasilovsky. P,. The Very Little Girl Garden 

City: NY: Doubleday & Co,. Inc.. 1953 
Krasilovsky. P,. The Very Little Boy, Garden City. 

NY: Doubleday & Co,. Inc. 
Kraus.l^.. The Growing Story, New York: Harper 

& Row Publishers. Inc. 1947 
Kraus. R.. The Carrot Seed, New Y^rk: Harper & 

Row Publishers. Inc.. 1971 
Lenski, L., Papa Small New -York: Henry Z. 

Wakk. Inc.. 1951 ' . 

Lenski. L.. Fireman Small, New York: Henry Z. 

Walcl{. Inc.. I%1 ' 
Lenski. L'.. Little Farm, New York: Henry Z. 

Walck. Inc.. 1973 
Lenski. L.. Little Airplane, New York: Henry Z. 

Walck. Inc.. 1938 * 
Lenski, L.. The Little Family, Garden City. NY: 

Doubleday & Co.. Inc.. 1932 
Lionni. L.. Inch by. Inch, ^cw^ork: Grosset & 

Dunlap. Inc.. I%2 
Lionni. L.. Litjle Blue and Little Yellow, New 

York: Astor-Honor. 1959 
McCloskey. R.. Blueberries for Sal, New York: 

Viking Press. Inc.. 1%8 V 
McCloskey. R.. Make Way Jpr Ducklings, New 

York: Viking Press. Inc.. 1%9 
Moon, G. and C. One Little Indian, Chicago: 

Albert Whitman & Co.. I%7 
Nodset. J.. Go Away, Dog. New York: Harper & 

Row Publishers. Inc.. I%3 
Nodset. J.. Who Took the Farmer's Hat? New 

York: Harper & Row Publishers. Inc.. I%3 
Petersham. M. and M.. Circus Baby. New York: 

Macmillan Publishing Co.. Inc.. 1950 
Petersham. M. and M.. The Box With Red 

Wheels, New York: Macmillan Publishing 

Co.. Inc.. 1973 
Politi. L.. Rosa, New York: Charles Scribnef 

Sons. I%3 

Rey. H.A.. Curious George (series). Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co.. I94b's and I950's. 

Schlein. M.. Fast Is Not a Lady Bug, Reading. 
MA: Addison-Weslcy Publishing Co.. Inc.. 
1953 

Schlein. M.. How Do You Travel? Nashville. TN: 

Abingdon Press. 1954. . 
Selsam. M.. Seeds and More Seeds, New York: 

Harpef^ Row Publishers. Inc.. 1959 
Selsam. M.. All About Eggs, Reading. MA: 

Addison-Weslcy Publishing Co.. Inc.. 1952 
Selsanj. M.. All Kinfis of Babies, New York: 

Scholastic Book Services. I%9 
Slbodkina. E,, Caps for Sale, Reading. MA: 



' A^dison-Wesley Publishing Co.. Inc.. 1947 
Tresselt.' A,. White Snow, Bright Snow, ^ev^ 

York: Lothrop. Lee & Shepard Co.. 1947 
Tresselt. A.. Rain Drop Splash. New York: 

Lothrop. Lee & Shepard Co.. I%2 * 
Tresselt. A.. HL Mister Robin: New , York: 

Lothrop. Lee & SJiepkrd Co.. 1950 ' 
Udry. J.. A Tree Is Nice, New Y<^k: Harper .& 

Row Publishers. Inc.. 1956 ^ 
Udry. J.. Let s Be Enemies^ T^cw Yqfk: Harper & 

Row Publishers. Inc.. I%9 
Webber. I.. Bits That Grow, Readihg. MA:. 

Addison-Wesley Publishing Cg.. Inc.* 1949 
Wright. E.. Saturday Walk, Kcadii^, 'MA: 
\ Addison-Wesley Publishing Co.. Inc.. 1954 
Yashima. M. and T.. 'Momo's Kitten, New Yock: 

Viking Press. Inc.. ,I%1 
Yashima. T.. Umbrella, New York: Viking PreJs. 
'inc.. 1970 

Zaffo. G. J.. The Big Book (of real boats and 
ships, fire engines, trains, airplanes, trucks). 
New York: Grosset & Dunlap. Itjc. 1950's 
(series) ' ^ 
Zion. G.. All Falling DoHTi. 'New York: Harper & 

Row Publishers. j[lnc.. 1951. 
Zion. G.. Hidexmd ^eek Day, New York: Harper 

' & Row. Publisher^lnc. ,1954 
Zion. G.. Harry and Dirty Dog, New York: Harper 

& Row Publishers. Inc. .1956 
Zion. G..., No Roses for Harry, NjCw York: 

Harper & Row Publishers. Inc.. 1958 
Zion. G.. Har^ by the Sea, New York: Harper 

& Ro^ Publishers. Inc.. I%5 
Zion. G.. Dear Garbage Man, New York: Harper 

& Row Publishers. Inc.. 1957 
Zton. G.. Summer Snowman, New York: Harper 

& Row Publishers. Inc.. 1955 
Zolowtow. C. Qne Step, Two, New York: 

Lothrop. Lee & Shepard Co.. 1955 
Zolowtow. C. The Sky Was piue. New Y^rk: 

Harper & Row Publishers. Inc.. I%3 
Zolowtow. C. When I Have a Little Girl, New 
York: Harper & Row Publishers. Inc.. i%5 

Tot further information about reading for 
children, see the following: 

Bibliography of Books for Children, l%9. Obtain 

from Association for Childhood International. 

^3615 Wisconsin Ave. NW; Washington. DC - 

20016 . ' • 

Children's Books fyrSJ,,^0 or Less (revised each 

year). Obtain from Ass(K'iation for Childhood 
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Intcfu^tion^*' 3615 Wisconsin Ave. NW, 
Washington* Oc 20016 
Children 's Boof^ the Year Published annually 
by ChM Si^^y Association of America. Inc.. 
50 Nr#dison Ave., New York. NY lOOlO 
Dodson, F., to Parent, New York: New 

American i^'^fary, 1971. (Appendix contains 
'**A Parent'^ ^Uidc to Children's Books for the 
Preschool Vcaj^ 
Eakin. OO^ Books for Chitdr^n, Chicago^ 

Univcrsity.^^'^^icago Press. l%6. 
Frank, /.» Ytft^'' Child's Reading Today^ Garden 

M:4ty, NY: CX^Ubieday & Co.. Inc.. l%9 
GrifTin. L . 80^*^ in the Preschool. A Guide to 
Selecting, f^^^hasing, fnd Using Children s 
^ Books- Obtain from National Association for 
the Education of Young Children. 1834 
Connecticut Ave. NW. Washington. DC 20009 
GrifTin. L.. f^\lti Ethnic Books far Young 
Children: Jinnotated Bibliography for 
Parents aft^ Teachers, 1970. Obtain from 
National A^^^iation for the Education of 
Young Children, 1834 Connecticut Ave.. 
NW, Wash»"gton.''DC 20009 
Larrick. N., ^ Parent s Guide to Children s 
Reading. O^^^^n City, NY: E^oubieday & Co.. 
Inc., 1964; also in paperback from Pocket 
Btylcs (Sinion sC^Qster. Inc.), 1969 * 

Flannef^oa*^ Stories^ A flannel board offers 
aif excellent P^'^p for story-telling br for the 
presentation of Concepts. Boards may beiJatge — 
24x36 inches^'^Of the teacher's use or for 
the chil4*s indi^*^Ual use. 

Con»tr«etlon- * a flannel board may be made of 
plywood or heavy cardboard and covered with 
heavy flannel. ^^\x, or nonwoven inner lining 
fabric, props a base for the board make the 
board easier to "^c. some boards are made on one 
side of 3 large Packing box covered with felt or 
flannel. Felt ca" be glued or stapled to the surface, 
but flannel tears j^^re easily than felt does and 
should be se^ved On. 

Figures* Figures can be made of various ma- 
terials such aS '^^^t or nonwoven inner lining fabric 
or construction Paper with a flannel, felt, or sand- 
paper backing- figures may ^ls6 be illustrations 
from magazi""' backed with flannel or felt. 
Several small Pj^^ces of felt work better than one 
^large pfiece. ^''^ce the inner lining fabric ^ 
.^somewhat translucent, it may be placed ovA^^ 



illustrations and tracings made. The figures can 
then be colored with bright magic markers or 
crayons. 

Thtt best stories are often those with a repeti- 
tive theme. Ask Mr Sear by Marjorie Flack is an 
especially good one that allows each child to hold 
, an animal and place it on the board at the right 
moment in the story. 

•A set of animals, birds, inserts, and charac^rs 
provides a basis /or many stories, some of which 
could be created spontaneously. Children like to 
tell and retell stories. Other.sets of figures, shapes, 
colors, and numbers offer opportunity for many 
kinds of learning. 

Reading or Telling the Sfory. In general it 
i.s easier to read to a wnall group of five or six 
children at a time, frthe group \f too large or if 
there are ''competing attractions in the room, a 
child may be unable to concentrate on the story. 
Before the reading begins the children must be 
comfortable and able to see the reader. 

The decision on , whether to read or to tell 
.stories depends on the varied backgrounds and 
experiences of the ^:hildren and on the nature of 
the story. Some stories rely on impact of the actual 
words as written and lose meaning unless the story 
is repeated verbatim. Picture books obviously tell 
^he story visually. However, children who have had 
little or no experience with books may need other 
bridging experiences before\|fcey are ready to listen 
^^ories. Finger plays or simple songs may gain 
attention and hold interest. 

Ajt^first children may also be more attentive if 
the teather tells, rather than reads, or uses visual 
aidsXuch as puppets or flannel-board figures. 
Xi^ng children are^ visually oriented atid are 
.usually attracted to 'these. presentation^. At the 
%n\c time, the story teller canrtnaintain eye 
contact and tfitis hold the attention of the 
children. 

The reader should read slowly to young 
children and enunciate clearly but she should also 
read with enthusiasm, changing tone and s{>eed to 
suit the characters or the theme. If the book has 
pictures it should be held so that the children can 
J See them. 

Stopping during the reading to explain or 
answer questions interrupts the story. Usually, it is 
better to explain unfamiliar words or concepts at 
the beginning of the story and save most questions 
until the end. However, as the story proceeds such 
questions as . . and fhen what do you think 
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happened?" of **, . . and what do you think she 
did?** may increase the interest of the children. 

At the end of the story, the children m*^be 
encouraged to answer questions aboutthe story .Mo 
^retell the story, or to dramatize it. Sometimes 
children en|Sy a story so much they want it^ 
repeated immediately. Favorite stories may be 
read until the child knows every word, 

A familiarity with books may provide the most 
important reading readiness activity for children. 
When they know the pleasure and satisfaction 
derived from books Ihpy are usually eager to enter 
the world of reading by themselves without 
coaxing or prompting. They will, however, still 
want to have stories read to them, for often the 
young child ^ interested in stories that are more 
advanced ^han his reading ability^ 



Music for Children 

Any good program for youjig children include^ 
music in a» vaHety* of ways. Songs can be- sung 
spontaneously asthe children play or introduced 
as learning and enrichment activities. Chijdreri 
often l^ecome acquainted with new words thtough 
songs. Music provides emotional release for many 
children. It may soothe the restless child or allow a 
troubled child to work out his feelings. 

Songs for the young child should be fairly low 
in .pitch (middle C to G) and within arrange of 
ijotes-the children can reach. Nursery rhymes, set 
to music, or improvised wor^s for familiar tunes 
help extend the young child's repertoryT-Repetitive 
phrases or verses-to-add encourage children to 
sing along. In, songs with finger play , or body 
movements, children frequently join in the actions 
before they start to sing. Songs that engage the 
child in motion ^ire especially appropriate for use 
when children are Waiting for a rtew activity to 
begjn or &>r other children 'to join the group. In 
- addifion, finger plays teach the child to follow 
directions; lengthen his attention span;^help him 
to develop motor control and eye-hand coordina- 
tion; help him ztlso to understand concepts of size, 
place, and numbers from 1 to 5 or 1 to tO. 

Creative dance may also help the child develop 
body control o/ coordination. A child should not 
become inhibited or made self-conscipus, in his^ 
resp^onse to music.' Scarves. ballo(5f!S. or other* 
additions may interest the timid xrhild. 

Voung children should not be. expected 'to 
participate in a rhythm band but^ should be 



allowed to-tTxperiment freely with a variety of 
musical instruments. Bells and drums are 
especially suited to the interests of these children. 

A variety of records to listen to, sing with, or 
dance to fs essential for a good program. Children 
like to be able to operate the record player 
themselves and can ^usually be taught proper care 
and use of records ^and player. 

Titles of Songs. (Suggested foi^' preschool 
children) 

Arc^Y.ou Sleeping? (Frcrc Jacques) , 
A Tiskct a Taskct 
Baa Baa. Black Sheep , 
Baby Bumble Bee 
Barnyard Song 

Bear Went Over (he Mountain ^ ^ _ 
Biayelc^uilt lor Two " ^. 

B;ngo 

Blue Tail Fly \ . 

• Clap Your Hapds ' , : 
Did You Ever See a Lassie? ' * 
)owiY at Cape Kennedy ^ 
Eemey, Wecnscy Spider • . ^ 

F.verybody Do This 

Farmer in' -the DeH ' " , . 

Five Little. Duck<»' * - , " 

Five Little Freckled Frogs » . . ~- 

Five Little Monkeys 

Galloping Horses 

Gil on Board ^ ' 

Head. Shoulders. 'Knees, and Toes ^ ' 

Hello. EverybtKly. HclUv > 

Here 1^ My Bunny " . »- 
Hippily Hop ^o the Barber Shop» - 
'Horsey. Horsey • ^ 

Hush. Little Baby 
I'm a Little Teapot . ^ 

It's Snowing ^ ^ 

I've Bevn Working on the Railroad 

Johnny .Works with One Hammer 

King of France 

Kumtild'dn 

Let Everyone Join in ihe Game . 
Let's TaTce a- Little Seed . - 

Little Gray Ponies : 
Little Gryen Frog 

Little Lisa ^ u ■ ' 

Litjle Man al the Win^i^w Stood ^ 
Little Rci\ Cabiwsq _ 
Lilt Ic Red Wagon ^^^^ 
Little White Duck 
Lolidon Bridge ♦ 
Looby Lou 

Mary Had a Little Lamb 
Mary Wore Her Red Dress 
Miss Polly Had a Dolly 
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M\jrrin^Man 
Muiberry Bush 
. My Bonnie - ^ 
My Kitty 

My Rocktit Ship \ 
Oats and'Beans 

Oh. Dear, What Can the Matter Be? ' 
Oh, Susanna' 

Oh, Where Has My Little Dog Gone? 
Old MacDonald 
On Top of Spaghetti 
Open, Shut Them 
Paw, Paw, Patch 
Pfcase Porridge Hot 
Peter Penguin 
Pick a Bale of Cotton " 
Pop Goes the Weasel • • * 
Resting T*me 
Ring Around a Rosie 
Row, Row, Row Your Boat , 
Sailing, Sailir^g 
Sally Go 'Round the Sunshine 
She'll Be Coming Round the Mountain 
Shoo Fly, Don't Bother Me 
Skip to. My Lou 

So Long, It's Been 'Good to Know'Yuh! 
Someone Wants to Know Your Name 
Sweetly Sings the Donkey ^ . . ' 

.Swinging. Swinging 
Ten Little Indians 
The More We Sing Together 
The Noble Duke of York 
There's a Little Wheel A-Turning in My Heart 
There Was a Little Turtle 
. There Was an Old Lady Who Swallowed a Fly 
The Trees Are -Gently Swaying 
The Wheels on the Bus- 
This Is How,, the Big Tall^ill^lian 
This Is the Way We. ; 
This Is What I Can Do / - 

This Old Man * ' ^ ! 

Tv^mkle* Twinkle Little Star , 
Two 'Linle Ipicky Birds 
Warm Kitty, Soft iSfiliy 
Way Down in the Ne* 

What Shall We Do When We All Go Out? » 
» Wher^ Is Thumbkin? 
Who's That Tapping ht the Window? 
Yankee Doodle 

Records for Children. The following^is by .no 
'means a complete list bf records for children but 
contains those that have> proved to be favorites in 
various centers^. In addition, many classical, semi-, 
classical, and popular records are appropriate for 
child listening. 

Note: For further sources of children's records,* 
see Appendix, page 69. 
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Littly Favorites (16 classical songs includingymj^/e Beiis: 

Eency Wevncy Spider; Hush, Little Baby) 
Nursery* and Mother Goose ^ongs ^ ' 

Sonus to Grow On. Volume I (Woody Guthrie with 

Rhythm records (especially mechanical rhythms) 
Songs for Children with Special Nee^s (slower tempo, 
lower pitchj* 

(Available from Bowman Co., Inc., 622 Rodier Drive, 
Glendale. CA 91201) 

Building a City 
Creepy, Crawly Caterpillar 
Daddy Cohles Home 
Indoors When It Rains 
Little Red Wagon 

Rainy Day ^ ^ . -v . 

The Carrot Seed 
Train to the Fanti 
Train to the Ranch 

Train to the Zoo * 
(Available from Children's Record Guild. 27 Thompson 
Street, New York, NY 10013) . 
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American Indian Dances 
By Ihe Sea, By the Sea (activity 
Herman) 

Children's Songs of Spain > 
folk Sotigs for Young People (sung by* Pete Seeger) ' • 
(Available from Folkways Records 'and Service Corpora- 
tion, 165 West 46th Street. New York. NY 10036) 

Free To Be — You and Me ^ 
(Available from Ms.-FoUndation, publishers of A/jf, rr^ag- 
azine, 370 Lexington AvenueT New, York, NY 10017) 

Creative^^Movenient and Rhythmic Exploration (Hap 

Palmer record AR533) \ 
Learning Bdsic ^Skills to Rhythm (Hap Palmer record 

AR514) 

(Available from Educational Activities, Inc.. Freeport, 
' NY 11520) • ' 

American IndiaS D ances 
Animal Rhythms ^ 
Indian Drums 

Hallo\\'e\m Rhythnta - ' «» 
(Available from Phoebe JaTnes, Bok 286, Verdugo City, 
"yCA 91046) ' V 



All Aboard 
A Walk In the Forest 
By Rocket to the Moon 
Every Day We Grow l O 
Let's Be Firemen * 
Little Indian Drum 
My Little Gray Pony 
My Playful Scarf 

\ 
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My Playmate, thv Wind 
Nothing To Do 

People Who Come to Our Huusi" 
Sleepy Family y 
Today h Your Birthday 
' Traifis and Planes 
Winter Fun ^ \^ ^^>^ 

\ (Available frWri You PR l^i^lc^R^ 100 Fifth 

^Avenue, yNcw YorWiR^ 10013) 



Let\s Play Musical Games (Columbia record HL952) 

Mary Poppins (Disneyland records) 

Old MacDonald Had a Farm (Golden revords) 

Svsamc Street records^ 

(Available from most local stores) - \ 

FoiLfurtherilnforaiatlon on stories and music, 
see titles marked with superscript 5 listed under 
Bibllographyr P^gcs 58 to 62. 
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ART AND SCIENCE 



Art activities for the very yougg child are l?irgely 
manipulative. Through a variery of welKpJ^nned 
activities that allow him to see, feel, smell, and 
even taste, he progressively becomes aware of rfis 
environment and is able to communicate this 
awareness to others. Moving at his own pace, he 
develo^ps the large muscles, increases eye-hand 
coordination, and enlarges his understanding of 
shape and color concepts which build toward 
reading readiness. He develops socially by learning 
to share, to take turns,' and to assume responsibil- 
ities for materials and for cleaning up afterward. 

Stages of ^Development. 

The developmental stages of the child's 
drawing or creative activity cover a span of about 
five years fro/n a^es two to seven. During the 
manipulative period (ages two to four), the child 
has a shoil attention .span, limited eye-hand 
coordination, and underdeveloped sm^ll muscles. 
His main purpose in play is to experiment, to 
touch, and to feel. For him the process of doing i$ 
important, and the finished product- of little 
interest. He plays alone, but In parallel with other 
children. . » . 

His work is characterized by scribbling; large' 
movements; lack of organized design; experimen- 
tation and exploration; and overlays of color, one 
on anothelr. 

The^ years, four to- seven, represent the 
pre^mbolic period. During this time, the child 
begins to take interest irt his jJroduct. His attention 
span, though still ^ort, increases. Control of his 



small muscles and his eye-hand coordination 
improve. He becomes more familiar with ma- 
terials. He still likes-to touch and to feel. He is able 
to participate in small groups and seeks approval. 
His drawings show symbols intended to express 
ideas; contain recognizable forms; illustrate what 
he knows, not what he sees; indicate a growing 
awareness of organization and relationships and 
begin to tell' a story through identification of 
symbols. 

Implications for the Teacher 

Knowing the common characteristics and 
.interests of children at this developmental stage, 
the teacher.can provide materials suited to the. 
child's needs, create a good classroom atmos- ^ 
phere, and establish amenable parent-teacher- ^ 
child relationships. 

Materials appropriate for muscular develop- 
ment include large brushes, crayons, and paper. 
All materials should be washable and safe to use 
both indoore and outdoors where -space should be 
provided, • * / 

Since>art time is not th^ time to teach tidiness, 
the teacher maylbalance messy materials such as 
chalk, soap bubbles, ^rtd finger paints with blocks 
o^ puzzles that are relatively clean. In providing a 
variety of activities, she 'may intersperse familiar . 
activities with new ones and simple ones with those 
that require much supervision. Each activity 
should be gauged according io the child's atten- 
tion span. The chilclren shoOld be free- to move 
from one activity to another. 
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There is probably no wact formula for the 
creation of a good classroom $lrnosphere, but the 
following rules can help: 

• Allow the child freedom to manipulate withjn 
agreed limits. 

• Observe ^nd give aid when needed but do not ^ 
interfere. ' 

• Encourage the child to talk about his work but 
don't insist that he know what he is trying to draw, 
paint, or build. 

• Be sure the physical environment is comfortable 
and cheerful. 

• In every way help the child to feel at home in the 
classroom. , 

In promoting good relationships among 
teacher, parents, and child, the teacher 'fnust first 
know the parents. She can then help the parents . 
undei'stand that the child's art is to be 
appreciated, ynot judged; stj^gest appropriate 
comments for the ^hild's work; explain the values 
of various art activities anb equipment for home 
use; recommend appropriate clothing for school 
wear; and involve the parents whenever possible. 
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IS finger/ painting 



Why is finger/^painting considered a valuable 
activity? Because it (a) develop^ the senses (seeing, 
feeling, moving), (b) iniproveA coordination and 
provides the m^ans wherbby ^vchijid. can learn 
about col^r. (c) provi^s relaxation throflgh the 
release of tensions, (d) encourages imagination, 
and (e) requires no tools. ' ^ 

Since finger painting dcniands much super- 
vision, the teacher will do well to limit the activity 
to a few children at a time. Her first responsibility 
then is to |>rovide a comfortable, safe working 
place- with a flat, smooth surface where L^e child 
can stand to paint. For this activity, the child 
needs glossy paper and an apron vtith short or no 
sleeves. Beforcthe child can begin, the teacher or 
the child must moisten the^^aper. smooth it out. 
and place about a tablespoon of p&int'in the 
center. Some children will start at once to experi- 
ment and explore whereas others may have to be 
encouraged to do so. All s^uld be enjCouraged to 
try using different parts of their hanas and arms 
and to -talk about their paintings. Although the 
activity itself and not the Jfihished product is the 
important consideration, children should be 
allowed time to find satisfaction in their efforts. By 
•V V 




requiring that children assist in cleaning up after- 
wards, the teacher can help them to accept 
responsibility. 

Some don ts for the teacher: Don't (a) insist 
that every child finger paint*, (b) put pressure^n a 
child to be neat, (c) ask a child to make a oiCture, 
(d) rush a child to finish so that another cnild can 
paint. \ 

Some helpful suggestions for the teacher: , 

• In handling a we^ painting, lift it by two corners 
and place it on newspaper to dry. 

* Iron painting on wrong side to straighten curled 
edges. 

* Use paintings for gift wrappings, cards, covers 
for books, waste-basket coverings. " 

• Let child paint on plastic cover until he is 
satisfied with his painting. Then press a dry, 
absorbent, inexpensive paper such as newsprint on 
the painting and rub the paper with palms of 
hands. The paper will take up the child's drawing. 
A washable table or tray may be u$ed when only 
the painting process and not the finished painting 
is important. 



IVIodeling 

' Modeling holds many values for a child in the 
developmental stage: It gratifies a basic need to 
work wth {\^ hands; furnishes opportunities to usje 
large and small muscles; appeals to tactile as well 
as visual senses; builds concepts of three- 
dimensional forms; demands pounding, pushing, 
and pulling that release tensions; stimulates 
im^jgination; and encourages language develop- 
ment. 

The materials for modeling are few and simple: 
clay or pflfpaough, tongue depressors to serve as 
knives for cuttings spools and^poden sticks with 
which to make designs in the clay. * 

Each teacher, of course, may vary procedures 
to^uit her particular group, Butjn every instanj:e 
she should si/pply a generous amotint of modeling 
material and a proper place to work; make sure 
the clay is soft enough.for small fingers tolnanipu- 
late; vary the texture of the material for tactile 
eVirichment; allow each child time and opportunity 
to pound, push, and pull; encourage children to 
clean up When firWshed. 

What she should not do is stress neatness and 
cleanliness, ask a child to model a specific object, 
make much of the finished product rather than the 
process. 
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Poster Paint Actlvitl^^s 

These are activities that a child may enjoy after 
he has had sonic experience in finger painting 
Different types of surfaces may be fainted. For 
example: 



shells, foam hair rollers, potato masher, comb, 
and vegetables cut in sluipes. Press or rub objects 
on towels and then on paper. 



be^al 



paper towcis 
paper plates 
woodwork products 
finger- paint paper 
sea shells 
wallpaper 
clay products 
dried play 4ough 
wooden blocks 
printed newsprint 
cloth 

egg cartons 
branches 



paper (irycleaning bugs 

oilcloth 

window shade 

canvas or burlap 

colored construction paper 

pine, cones 

cardboard boxes 

stones 

niaga/.ine pages 
paper bags 
corrugated paper 
aluminum UtW 



. The traditional primary easel colors, when 
mixed, may give unusual. combinations of colors, 
tints, greyed tone^. coral, chartreuse, lavender, 
etc. Children may mix their own colors to be used 
at the easel or table if the teacher first sets out the 
individual colors in muffin tins or paper cups. B>^ 
mixing primary colors ^the child learns the 
/ composition of secondary colors. By mixing white 
with primary colors the child learns about pa^^tels- 
and by mixing black with colors or complementary 
colors together he learns about shades and greyed 
tones. 

All sorts of household supplies offer tools for 
children to use in painting. The teacher should 
consider, safety, however, before choosing ones 
that a child may handle. A list of supplies and 
procetlTlrcsXare given below: 

Ink Blot8*.~^old paper and then open i{ out. 
Drop thick pairitvyonto the paper from ^tongue 
depressor. Use a sepktj^e depressor for each color. 
Refold paper and their ceopen. 



Strlnif Painting. Dip short'lengths of string or 
yarn into bowfs of paint-^ne length for each 
color — and then let the string fall onto the paper. 
Fold paper* in half and hold shut while pulling out 
the spring. * 

^bject Printing. Soak'^folded paper toweling 
; in paint and place each color in a separate bowl. 
Use several objects such as spools, corks, sink 
stoppers, sponges, jar lids' small blocks^ walnut 



'ainting with Objects. Substitute feathers. 
Q-tips. cohibs, small scrub brushes, tooth brushes 
for paint brushes. Painting may be done at easel or 
at a table with paint in bowls. 

Dry Powder Painting. Put dry powdered tem- 
pera in dishes at easel or on table and use wads of 
cotton to paint. This technique produces a soft, 
effect. 

Textured Painting. Mix a substance such as . 

/sand, fine sawdust, 
the paint before 
^ures adherencfi 

prinkled 
is still wet also 



salt (which sparkles when dry), 
or dry coffee grounds with 
painting. A little glue added e 
the substance Jto the paper. Soa] 



on the paper while the paint 
produce an interesting texture. 



Soap Painting. Whip soap flakes or soap 
pc^wden with water: add dry powder* paint. With 
brushes, paint on colored or white paper. The 
mixture is very stiff and excellent for creating 
design^. As soap hardens, more water may be 
addedj 

Painting With Epsom Salt. Mix one part 

water with two parts Epsom salt. Paint on dark-^ 
paper. ^ 

Marbled Paper. Use tempera or poster paints 
and any rather rough paper such as brown, white, 
or colored wrapping paper, or. paper bags. Wet 
paper thoroughly and spread out on the table. 
With brush or soft cloth dab splotches of paint, 
one or more colors, at random over the paper. . 
Crumple paper intp a ball and gejjtly squeeze out 
excess water taking care not to tear paper. 
Carefully spread paper to dry. Wb€n it is dry* 
press with warm iron. This paper is very effective 
for book binding, fbr portfolio covers', and for gift 
wrappings. ' 

Crayon and Paint. Draw on paper with Ijght- 
colored crayon and then cover with a thin^wash*of 
dark paint. Paint will c'over all but crayon 
markings. 

Squeeze-bottle Painting. Fill plastic squeeze 
bottles such as catsup or mustard containers with 
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thick paint. Be sure bottles have a screw top. Let 
children squirt paint in desi^qs on paper. 

DeUrgont Paint. Mix paint with detergent and 
paint on glazed surfaces, plastic, foil, or glass. 

Spool Painting. Notch the ends of spot)ls in 
various shapes. Dip the spool into a shallow bowl 
of paint and roll spool on paper to create patterns. 

Salf-PortraltS. with a dark crayon, traee the 
outline of a child as he lies on a large sheet of 
paper. (Have paint available in shallow bowls or 
cups» setnn bread pan to avoid the chance that a 
child may kick the paint over.) The child then 
paints inside the outline of his silhouette. 

Spattar Anting. This project calls for wire 
screening', framed sp that all rough edges are 
hidden and well covered; tooth brushes: boyls of 
thin paint; and objects such as paper silhouettes, 
leaves, cooky cutters, plaMic spoons, yarn, string, 
small blocks, corks. These latter are used to create 
designs. The procedure is to place the selected 
I object on paper, cover with the screen, dip the 
brush in paint, and rub the brush across the screen 
to spattty fhe paint over the paper. The object 
when removed leaves a design for which the 
spatters provide a background. For elaborate 
designs, easel paper may be cut into circles, 
triangles, free; form shapes, Easter eggs, Christ- 
mas trees, pumpkins, flowers, houses, fish, etc.* 



ov/lr 



Straw Cnovfing. Use straws, spoons, saucers 
liquid tempera of waterlike consistency, and 
^manila or colored construction pa££j>^P6ur paint 
into saucers and show the child how to dip out a 
very small, amount of paint with a spoon. Place 
drops of paiut on the paper and blow the drops 
with a straw. Blow lightly, pointing the straw in 
first one direction and then another, Try straw 
blowing w^th. white paint and black construction 
paper. The childrer^ will enjoy blowing and 
watching the paint sptead. 

ji ■ 

Colored Chalk. Wjhw /bloring with chalk, 
from time to time dip.lhe^ of the chalk in water, 
sugar water, milk, or liquid starch. ^Dipped white 
chalk on dark paperns also efte^^ive.) ^ 

^ Oil and T6mpera. Put watef and blue tempera 
in a bowl. Add a few drops of- oil and yelFoW^ 
tempera and dip strips of paper in the bowl. 



Science for Young Children 

To an adult, 5nc7ia* may imply complicated 
explanations or experiments. For the ehild sciencv 
may mean simply an opportunity to handle, 
investigate, taste, feel, or observe. Childrensdesiftt 
to know about the world arouad them. 

The teaeher of young ehildren-may not plan a 
specific seienee lys^on but she may introduce 
meaningful matehals: seeds to plagi, fruits and 
vegetables to cut, animals to feed, a place to coOk. 
She guides the children but is also sensitive to their 
needs and interests. She helps them find 
satisfactory answers to the questions they ask. 
Since many scienee observations and questions 
oecur spontaneously, the adult should be informed 
on a variety of subjects. Of course, he or she 
eannot possibly know everything about all the 
topies that interest a child. But children do deserve 
correct answers to their questions. The teacher 
may honestly say, "I don't know, but let's find 
out." In fact, that response is preferable if the 
answer is one the child can discover for himself, 
the teaeher should ask leading questions such as: 
•*What do .vow think?" or "Wfiat do you suppose 
would happen if. • • ?n 

To encourage the child's type of "scientific 
investigation," a space such as table, shelf, or' 
eorner area should be provided for objects of 
interest that children or adults may bring to the 
eenter. The area might contain, for example,, a 
. birds' nest or wasps' nest, sea shells, rocks, leaves, 
fiowers, a prism, magnets, a flasbligh't, magnify- 
ing glass, and other items for children to examine. 

Stories, pictures, and excursions or simple 
walks can extend the children's knowledge. The 
' alert teachef provides a variety of experiences and 
helps foster the children's powers of observation. 
The following suggest experiences appropriate for 
young children: \ 

Plants. (1) raring for growing plants; (2). 
planting seeds or bed"ns in dirt or on a sponge; (3) 
rooting bulbs and sweet potatoes. 

Animals. (1) caring for fish, hamsters, gerbils, 
guinea pigs, rjibbits, or parakeets; (2) observing 
animals— sucli as kittens or puppies— brought to 
tni^ center; (3) ^siting a farm or zoo. , 

Water. (1) pouring water into different ^size 
eontamers; (2) floating objects; (3) freezing water; 
(4) making soap^ubbles. 
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WMth^r. (I) observing seusDrtal chartxes; (2) 
discussing the adaptation of pj^ints, trees, 
animals, and ()c6ple to changes in weather; (3) 
discussing the cwiildrcn's experiences with rain, 
tog, dew, snow, and wind. f t 



Sky. (1) observing sunlight ami shad^ 
observing clouds. 



;and (2) 



Machines, (l) watching heavy machines at 
work; (2) using egg beaters, vacuum cleaners, and 
other household o machines; (J) using pulleys,. 



inclincil plane, anil simple woodworking tm)ls;.l4) 
weighing anil tneasuriitg objects. 

Cooking. (I) making applesauce; (2) making 
soupS making popcorn; (4) cooking eggs; (5) 
mixing batter lor pancakes; (6) squeezing oranges 
or niixing fro/en juice. 

Fur further Information on art and science, see 
titles marked with thc/supcrscript 6 listed under 
Bibliography, pages 5^ to 62. j 
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\ ' THE PHYSICAL 

ENVIRONMENT 



Inside Area \ 

Needs for indoor space depend partly on the type 
of program. A full-day program requires extra 
space for meals and naps. Most states listy 
minimum square-foot requirements for indoor anc| 
outdoor space; tjierefore, licensitig requirement* 
should te checked before plans are made. 

Children need room to run and jump, to movd 
around freely without bumping into each other or 
the furniture. They also need quiet corners where 
they can be alone. Some types of built-in equip- 
ment accommodate these needs, for example, sl 
builf-in platform with a climbing ladder and slide 
at one end and hide-away cubicles underneath, 
(See photograph on facing page.) This structure 
approximates 4x7 feet with a height slightly over 
3 feet. The 3-foot cubes in the large open side are 
covered with different textile surfaces to give the 
child a variety of sensory experiences. 

Movable storage shelves, portable easels, light- 
weight folding tables, and stacking chairs allow for 
flexibility in room arrangements, .Well-planned 
and attractive arrangements invite constructive 
play and facilitate supervision, > 

The amount of space allotted to activities 
should change as the interests of the children 
change. For example, the housekeeping area 
usually attracts a large number of chfldren at the 
beginning of the year, probably because the unit 
represents a link to home. Later, as the children 
become absorbed in block-building projects, that 
play area must be enlarged. 

>Rbom arrangements should anticipate traffic 
patterns and the compatibility or lack of it among 

^ J 



the various activities. Insofar as possible, noisy 
activities should be separated from the quiet ones. 

Certain areas are basic to any center, including 
\hc followhig: 

• a housekeeping area with kitchen and bedroom 
facilities and a bed large enough for a child . 

• a creative area with double easel, storage 
space, table, and water nearby for clean-up 
activities 

• an area for .manipulative play including table 
games and puzzles <^ 

• a story area that may or may not contain table 
and chairs but should be equipped With comfort- 
able seating such as carpet squares or yard-square 
pillows stufled with foam (two are adequate) 

• a music area with record placer and rhythm 
instruments, and possj^bly brightly colored scarves, 
balloons, ribbons, or crepe paper streamers that 
invite children to dance 

• a space (or plants, pets, and science projects. 

Materials and Supplies. Materials and sup- 
plies for a child care center must, of course, satisfy 
the dertiands of the progijam offered; therefore, 
they may vary from center to center. To meet basic 
criteria, however, materials should be: 

• appropriate for the ages and developmental 
levels of the children served 

• attractive and aesthetically appealing 

• interesting and challenging 

• jSafely constructed. 

In addition, materials should: 

• provide a variety of different experiences 

• stimulate cognitive Vowth 
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• provide opportunities lor the child to develop 
siKiaiizaiion skills 

• encourage creutivily 

• provide u nieuns for the child to devclo[>Mlneujind 
gross muscular skills. 

The following suggested list of essential items 
is by no means Inclusive uml shoulcVbe adapted to 
the needs of a particular program. ; 

Art Malcrlalt. Pu/xt (in a wide varitijty of sizes 
and tcxtuies) I 
manila tissue l)Vtcher 

newsprint construction f>rdwn wrap 

finger paint newspaper 

Faint (Primary etilors may be mixed to alter 
shades) 
dry powder 
tempera 

finger (may be made with liquid starch and dry 
powder paint) 

Brushes (from Vi inch to 1 '/4 inch wide. long"> 
handled with flat and round bristles) / 

Chalk (white and colored) 



water crayons 



Markers 
magic marker pens 
assorted felt-tip pens 

Paste and ^lue 



Clay (sec Appendix for play dough recipe) 
moist dry nuHlcling 



r'arm set 
Rubber people 

Transportation toys (large, durable wooden boats. 

cars, trucks, airplanes) ^ 
Small rubber ami woixleii toys 
Pup|)ets and wiKxlen people 



Housekeeping Center 

Dolls (assorted sizes, 
black and white) 

Cash register and 
[>lay money 

Carriages 

Doll bed (large 

enough for a child) 

Stove 

Kel'rigerator 
Sink 



Table and chairs 
Kocking chairs 
Iron and board 4 
Dress-up clothes 
Doll clothes 

Tea sets and cixiking 

pans 
Telephones 
Mirror (fulMength) 



WoedworkinK Area 

Workbench 
Hammer and nails 
,^s 
Screwdrivers 

Optional items — hinges, screws, pulleys, springs, 
cord 

WoihI scraps (soft enough to be manageable) 

Braces 

Sandpaper 

Music Area 

Record player and records 

Rhythm instrun;uaili^drums. bells, fhythm sticks. 

and eastenets) 
Dancing skirts, scarves, streamers 
Piano or auto jiarp (if budget allows) 



Scissors 
dren) 



(Include some for left-handed chil- 



Innumerable articles such as mufTtn tins, 
shallow pans, soap flakes, egg beaters, spools, hair 
curlers, tongue depressors, cookie cutters, a 
collage box encourage creativity in the art area. 

Block and Construction Area 

Unit blocks 
Hollow blocks 
Large and small parquetry 
Plastic interlocking bricks (large and small) 
Tinker 'toys (small and giant) 
Pcismatic blocks 
Steering wheel 



Book and Story Area 

An assortment of 

good books 
Display case or table 



Pillows, rugs, or mats 
Flannel board 
Puppets 



Manipulative Games and Toyt 

An assortment of pu/zles, nesting boxes, peg 
board, beads, table games, lotto sets, pound- 
ing boards, playing cards, dominoes, checkers, 
and "brought from home" materials should be 
available to the children 
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Science Material 

Assorted magnets 
Mirrors (convex and 
concave) 



Magnifying glasses 
PrisDi 

Animals and cages 



Thti Phynlcat rrwiioiunnnt 
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Plftxiters. sccdt. urul 

huihs 
Aquarium, fish, urul 

supplier 
Batteries 

Cop|)cr wire, wire 

cutters 
Thermometer ' 



PUstic iHcasiirinii 

cups and spixxis - 
Hustic hottlcs 
dear plastic tuhin^ 
'.Halancc scales 
Items in terl, smell, 
and taste boxes 
Nattirc study materials 



Mathcmatlct Suppllca 

Blocks—pattern, geometric. 



und mosaic hliK'ks. 



interliKking bliKks. prism blinrks. grouping 
sets, color cubes / 
Sets of miniature cars, animals, toys. Xjolf ttes., 
"Clothes-pin*, etc. (for countin|i^. sorting, 
matching, ordering) 
Geometric shapes * 
Abacus 

Rulers, measuring tapes 

Audipvtaual Materials (gixxl to have, but not es- 
sential) 

Head phone listening set with adapter 
Cassette player with cassette cartridges 
Tape recorder r 
Slide projector 
Filmstrips 

Instructional pictures of farm animals. /ih> ani- 
mals, friends, community helpers 

Prop Box. All sorts of objects, large and small, 
may be accumulated over time to provide a prop 
box for **make-believe" play. Thf propfs might be 
those appropriate for playing doctor, nurse, 
cowboy. Indian. otTice worker, beauty operator, 
barber, fireman, mailman, policeman, teacher, 
storekeeper, checkout clerk, mother, or father, A^ 
articles, of course, should be safe for the very small 
child to use. Fabrics should be nonflammable^; 
stuffed animals or dolls should be washable; all 
articles should be free from small detachable parts 
that could be swallowed; free from sharp or rough 
edges that might cut; and free from wires, nails, or 
pins sharp enough to puncture the skin. 



Outside Area 

Many state licensing regulations specify t'hat a 
facility should provide a minimum of 75 to. 100 



sipiarc ti*et ot outdixir space |H*r child. Some 
regulatU)ns a|sos|)ccify that childrrq should s|>rnd 
a certain amount of time in active outdoor play 
except during inclement weather. The 4mount. of 
coiirse. depends on the length of ti|ue a child 
spends in a center. Most regulations ulso reipiirr 
thai (he yard be fenced in unless there are ruitural 
boundaries, tn some cases insutVicient outdixir 
space lUay be offset by a greater aniount of indixir 
space, sucli as a gymnasium for the needed active 
play. If at all possible, a giKx] outdix>r pluy area 
should provide: ^ 

* a balance of space in the sun and shade 

* a grassy spot for running, plafing. aiid relaxing 

* a garden spot arul place for animals « 

* a sand box 

, • a space ri>r water play 

* 4i hard surface area for riiling wheel toys 

Outdoor equipment usually includes: 
Jungle gyni 

Open barrels or terra votta pipe, set in concrete 

Sliding board 
. Saw horses with planks o^ walking boards. (Cleats 
should be bolted to the bottom of the planks 6 
inches- from the end to keep the .planks .from 
slipping.) 

fire swing 

Balls, j^^mp ropes 

Gardening tix>ls — rakes. hiKs. shovels 

Sand toys — bowls, meas^uring sets, sieves, pails. 

s^nd table, and play oven 
Wheel toys — tricycles of various sizes, wagons. 

wheelbarrows — with traffic signs 

Too often a center depends on commercial 
playground equipment. Instead, deviations from 
•parents and others interested in a center and vol- 
unteers with some carpentry skill can turn the 
outdoor play space into an exciting and educa- 
tional area iit less expense. Three precautions; The 
equipment must be sturdy and of proper size for 
small children. The wood of the finished product 
should be well-sanded an^ smooth with no 
splinters, ^everal cgats of pafk^t or varnish are 
essential for maintenance of the ctijuipment. <A 

For further infonnatlon on the physical environ^ 
ment, see titles marked with the superscript 7 
listed under Bibliography, pages 58 to 62- 
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Some states have mandatory limitations for group 
sizei in child care centers and requirements for the 
ratio of adults to children. Licensing regulations 
should therefore be consulted as the first "step. . 

The size of the staff, of course, depends upon 
the number of children'^enrolled. Roai?i arrange- 
ment, ages of child ren,Jength of.care day, and 
philosophy of the center also determine staff 
number- and qualifications. Two adults for each 
group should be available at all times. In general, 
. no'group should exceed 2D children and should be 
smaller for the younge^ children. Since many 
situations call for multi-age grpuping, adjustments 
may be made accj)rdingly. As a rule-of-thumb, the 
ratio of adults to children should be as folloNvs: 

Infants and toddlers— two adults for every 6 to 
10 children ^ 

three- and four-year-olds— two adults for 
every 12 to 15 children ^ 

Five-year-olds — one adult' for every 15. to 20 
children with an additional adult on call at all 
; times. For disadvantaged children, the ratio of 
aduUs to children should be higher. 

TTie staff may consist of a director (or a person 
who fills the dual role of director- teacher), 
teachers, aides, cook, housekeeper, nurse, and 
social worker, depending on the size of the facility.* 
In many states, no person maj^be counted in the 
staff ratio who spends less than 50 percent of his or 
her time with the children.-. 



Competencies for Persons Working 
with Young Children 

The most important consicieration in assessing 
an individual's competency fqr.work. Nvith children 
is first of all the character- and .pef^ality of . the 
person himself, whether he be a parent, teacher, 
aide, or volunteer. Can he contribute torfan atmos- 
phere of openness and trust? Does he belieye in the 
worth and dignity of -each individual and sl^w his 
regard fo^ the potential iof each as a. growing; : 
self-actualizirti'persoft? What are his expectations^ 
for children? Studies show that methods are a less' 
important variable than are pmo/i5. Children 
usually meet the -i:^sonaiblev expectations of 
, teachers and {jarents who expect the best from ' 
children and believe in their ability to achieve. 

Given below are some of the general character- 
istics that are desirable in persons who work with 
children: . . ^ , ^ . I. ' 

Physical Characteristics. For the protection 
of the children, most states require ^at the 
t?a^er have a physical examination an^ ffee, 
from tuberculosis and vejiereal disease; ^Working^ 
with young children, in jny case^akes^constant 
demands on physical as we'll artnentar ^pnergies. 
thus good health and a certaip amount of physical 
stamina are deOnite essential. Since adults m%y 
be exposed Jto a variety of childhood dwje^ses and 
cQl.ds, good resistance* to inftctibils i's also 

"\nd ability that 



good 

important. So, too, are i^imbleness'j 
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allow an adult to assist the child on his level and to 
irtove quickly when occasions demand. Ideallj/^the 
adult moves quietly and speaks softly. Children— 
particblarly very young children — resjjopd to a • 

/pleasing voice, whereas a harsh, strident voice tires, 
the child. At the same time, the teacher must be 
able to express aufhority and conviction. The 
syrupy or talli,ing-d\wn voice that some adults 
ado|t ^hen.they specie. to children is certainly to 
be avoided,* ' ^ . 

'. ' **^' 

^Emqtiohai Characteristics. To inspire confi- 
dence in children, the adults who work with them 
must be reasonably well-adjusted and fulfilled in 
their own fights'. On the negative side, they cannot 

. be rigid in their ways, moody, impatient, or un- 

• responsive'. Nor shoujd they derive so much emo- 
tional satisfaction from the dependency of children 
that they hinder the child's growth toward inde 
pfendence. Above ali;^ persoris ^ho work ^ith 
young children should possess, a sense of humor 
and be sensitive to each ofiild — the unhappys^hild, 
the overly tired^hild, the aggressive child,"* > 

The Child Development Associates (CD A) 
program has proposed a I\st of competencies, 
deveIop.ed by /Barbara Biber of ^ta^ Street 
CqJlegei^Persons who are recognj^d as CDA's 
must. have knowledge and skills t 

• set up»and''maintain a safe and healthy learning 
environment 

• advance physical and intellectual d 
children * / , * 

• build a gosiWe self-concept and 
strength in children . 

• organize and sustain the positive group fiiiKfnori- 
ing of children and adults in a (earning environ- 
ment ^ - 

• bringjabout optimal coordination of home and 
center child-rearing practices and expectations'^ 

• carry out supplementary\esponsibilities. related 
to children's programs, ^ " , r o 



p^etd|nce in 
indi^^i4llaJ^ 



sympathetic toward their troubles ai?d failures 
without encouraging self-pity ' n . 

promote -orderliness without sacrificing spon- 
' tancity and childlike exuberance 

• bring hurnor and imaginativeness into group 
situations, ' . 

, 'Perhaps the Iwo indispensable requirements 
are: ' ' • 

• a sensitivity to the feelings of children and the 
quality of young thinking, and 

• a commitment to help - both the child and his 
family maximize their strengths and potentials, 

Expi^i;(ence and Educational Back^iround. 

"At present, 'many states do not have specific 
requirements for education and experience for 
persons working with children. It is -desirable^ 
however, that ;teach^rs possess a good background 
knowledge of natural and physical sciences plus 
some^ -knowledge of . children's art, music, and 
Irterature, Children ask many questions and 
deserve correct answers,' B,u.t even beyci^d provid- 
, ing information to the curious child, the gqod 
teacher stimulates the child's thinking fand 
challenges his problem-solving abilities through 
searching questions and appropriate materials. 

The teacher's background should include 
courses in curriculum and materials for the pre=*t 
schoiif cbild and experience with children of the 
age to be taught, Manyjeachers with experience in 
teaching school-age chiiargn^te^nd to present a;, 
watered -down academic program that does not 
suit the needs ^f the oreschbol child, ! 

Vlt is important, too, that the teacher continue 
to grow .professionally through reading profes- 
sional Books and journals, by attending profes- \ 
sipnal conferences and workshops, and by taking ' 
courses. Love for children witfiout knowledge ii: , 
, not enough, ^ 



Other qualities .^afnd capacities essential for 
recognition ai a CDA are the Ability to: 

• listen to children ^nd understand what they are 
trying to convey, y 

• use nonverbal forms and adapt adult language 
and style to the child's understanding but at the 
same time do not talk dowa to the child 

• perceive individual differences and make positive 
use of them within the child' group > 

• exercise control without threatening 

• showpleasure'in the successes of children and be 



Philosophy. The* teacher's jphjlbsophy— wh^ 
she or he believes about early clj.'Hdhood ^evelpj^Jf^, 
mcnt — is the key to the entire .pi*<%rifef\t}ie;'^^^ 
teacher does not push-childxen^iog^l the^'Ve^dV 
for scKool or attempt to solve djiscipjino problems 
by attacking the child dir^y,' ]but ratfi^'^u^ies 
each child to.determine hi^^needs, iteiiisjiitin with 
dignity and respect-.'and allows h!m to gr6w at his* , 
own pace. Helping each child develop positiv^,^ 
feelings about hiipj^elf is^ne.of the most important 
tasks. The problem^ child is often a problem 
because the program does .not satisfy his needs. 
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In'addition to working well with children, ;JheJ»^it|fl^. Th€/^liBlj)*Tepair ^d movfe equipment. They 
teacher must be able to work with a variety of '•^giV^ children' piggybacSfj^rides and pl^ ball and 
adults: aicje^, volunteers, parents, other staff tag. In facti men r^ayVoccasionalty provide an 
^^.^members, arid Community perscfns. Some teachers ' .oycsrstimlilatijig enyllJonrgieiTfrk Ht)w:|?v«r> •rfo*;gehr 
..>wU^c-..r^/n.oc-c-f..iitf t.rwK r^ui^A,.a,^ k..* foil in tUi^i^ '^At.oi^-,<^*:^^J- Ur^r-^A ^jy* c<»^ '^Ix w^^^^'iui^ / r^'ii . 



wtnJt^successfully with children but J^il in their 
relatk>nships with <MULlts. 



Male Teachers 



Xr^lzations based on sejt are pbssib^e, anji y he ' 
positive factors associated -jtfith male feachersvfar 
outweigh any other cfiuisitferatioiis.v 

What inducements will i'nterest^men in the 
program? Many young men have worked as 
'V* '. . . i' , " * yolunteers in programs and found the work so 

Until recently, .|:Hirdr^n<^',duri^i^hlpir ^arly sa^isfying^ that tbe% .decided to begin a career in* 
years, were exposed almb^:erit5rel;jj^^ a^ fepiinine ;\thi§,^ea;, The^new teenage programs designed to 
world,' at home _^ijct at schwli Iti^^ provide both boys and girls with experience in 

ediica^r^ are^j-ec^gnizin^ the. role of the male child care centers hkve a du4l purpose: to give 
^^ch^r^for yoiftig ^Children/ ^Difring the period young people "parenting" skills and to develop 
Wt^^ chird rep Strive to 'define thai r^^ they competencies for child care workers, 

iieed ex{)erie«p^ inxela{ing to adults^of bo - 



•B^n^^chUd^ijVcome ^orfi oner^arent homes,* 
theRne p^ent o^i^-^the mother: ^veri when bot^i 
parents afe i^iiUhq home the fat^ijrrtay spend little^C 
time wjth ^eWouj^f children. "^Cfiild development 
specialists rhax£^ng been conctrned about the 
; lack of a. masWUKne role modeL for young boys. 
More** recently]* they have becometi aware that a 
male-absent enlvironment also affects the develop 
iuent of^irls 

\- '.In a review lof the effect of father-absefice on 
young children, «Hetherihg^^n and Duer* concltid 



Paraprofessiohals , - . 

"today, more and more child care services are 
employing paraprofessioaals. Their training fre- 
quently iftvoives hoitie ^econpmij^s \ijn ^jjrCpa^ng 
these persons in bigfj s'ch^l^, vocatiqn^l schools, 
and junior colleges or through|^i94;Jcshops or pre^ 
service or in-service programs^, ' - 

Usually paraprofessionals « come from the 
"indigenouscbmm^JiTy," that is, the grouj] being 
ed that such effects are greatest when l;he absence ^'^^scr\'ed. Among the reasons for using para'profes- ' 
takes place before five ^ears of age and thtU the si6nals in. . human services are the personnel 
effects are especially detrimental foe boys. ,lt IW^^^.!,=-*<fiortages farid high » costs in- jl^ese fiplds;^.^I]ie 

fpu'nd that preschool boys from ^fa^eh'atTsent 1-- . _ Z_ ^ .^.j 

h'om^es were (e^^^TJ^sculinc, more td'ejpenderh,, ^did 
less w^ll intellectually, and liad more emotional 
problems. Otl]^f' studies have shown that girls 
from homes without fathers were more anxious. 



were, lower t|chicvers, and*were either very timid , 
around males or more demanding of them than* 
girls who' were accustomed to daily living with 
father in the home. 



Vyhen %ien ^ serve as tejichers. 



ai^es. 



unemployment rate am^g|)ie poor and their n^eid' 
fgr on-the-job 'training; the communication gap* 
sometimes exisjts between the middle-class, 
professional staff and the groiTf? being set^'ed^and 
the consequent need for members froni the 
community to interpret the progranxs. 

The use of paraprofessionals — paid aides or 
volunteer* — in services to children can increase the 
ratio of adults tp children and provide 'the nec^ 
sary "mothering'! tfiat may be .lacking in cenj^ers^- 



^olwflteers, a special dimcnsiorv is added to the 7 that canriot afford more than the ve;*^^j^inimum of 
pTOgrato. Childfe^ircspopd especially well tp^Yhcn; sjs^'f. Suih- u^c'of f)ara'pi^fesSlonals offers oppor- 
and men havc usually found a new satrsfactJ^n in " turiityl^io Siluijts, yOung, arid old,^» to becpipe'' 



interacting with young children. Men^ frequenjiy^ 
have a. less cautious approach to'tyeryday life, 
hich fits the.style of mahy.yoUng children. 



ir^VoKxd in sei^cc prqje<its.. ' r *t ' ^- 
' ' A .Wrd'oi.cautiori, hpwfcyej^: -Ppof^ssipnal st*kff 
which tits the. style ot many. you ng children. . .» should regard the^paraprofessionar asr^an.aidq.»Jto« 
( Men art jistialJy involved vyth.ithe child'-s play. tl)c'' childreif, rather than an 'aide to t^e ttioher.^-' 
They help ^'ith :\\H3odw;prkirig *^d building aCttv-.'.. ^Volunteers, especially, lose interes^^fast irriiheLr 

/-'\ ^ ' / V tasks comprise mainly^rcpardtion an^ x;leiatf-ujp> t£> ' 

♦HetheringtoTfrn^^..' and Ducr, J.L^, AThe frec-thc teacher from th^j^j^outine chores. 
Effects of, Fathct- Absence on Child \Devc|op- . . - 

ment." Young jChildren. 26, 1971, pp. 233-248. Training and Paraprofessionals. A number 
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of courses Slave been designed for teaching para- 
professionals about the developmental character- 

'Isiibs and needs of children, methods of guidance, 
and curriculum materials. However,, th^ nipst 
effective training method is actUal expeftcQce with^ 
children. The person should have "stHrte^^lim; 
inary course work and on-going training »with 

.constant feedback and evaluation. 

Too often teachers are not adequgtely-pfSpared 
for the-tluzU job of teaching young children and of 
working with individuals of various ages and back> 
grounds. It is^not enough to know methods and 
materials. A great deal of understanding and 
empathy with other adults is* also required.. Being 
patient with a child who acts hi^ age is easiei^than 
being patient with an adult who acts like a child. 
Training paraprbfessionals usually proves to be a 
growing "experience for both the teacher and the 
aide. 



Volunteers 

Like the^ paid aide, volunteerrf- must' be 
screened 'not only for their abilities but also for 
their motivation in desiring, to work with>young 
children. Does the volunteer wish to help Ml 
children or primarily to satisfy her psychological 
needs? Doe^ sh^ hold belief^ aljout ways to deal 
with -a young cliild's behavior that differ from 
those of the center? % , . ' 

' Teefiagers. frequently make excellent , aides.. 
Xhe'y relat"fe well to thiioren and^the children to 
thern: Thej^ possess thfe energy to keep iip with 
active <:hi!dren. The insights into child Beh^avior 
that ^i^agers acquire can be helpful to ithem — 
and to the com mufiitx,— when they become 
•p'hrenfs. * » 

Older persons offer "a source of volunteers 
frequently overlooked. :*Wkh the mobility of 



families today, many children miss contact with 
grandparents. Older persons can furnish the com- 
forting lap, the slo\*er pace, aiWme understand- 
ing the young child needs.. Frea^antly, a grand-'^ ' 
parent has a special skill or arfund of stories to 
share.. Besides contributing to th^ cTiildren, older* 
person^ gain new satisfactions iT[d sense of , ' 
purpose in their lives. 

Large centers may need a chairman of volun- 

\ teers toNcoordinate the training and service of . 

^volunteers. If the -^chairman is selected frorfi the /, 
wjmmunity, she or he can help to find substitutes 
when regularly sch^uled volunteers cannot serve. 



Parent Participants 



In cooperative preschool programs a parent - ^ 
usually serves on a regular ^ts^ for one day a ' 
month. A mother may generally a^ist the teacher 
in the room or help in a particuwr activity. A 
father may build or repair equipment or perform ^ 
some other v^pecial swrice.' In Head Start . 
programs, mothers or fathers:'frequentty come to ^ 
.the center on a regula^ly^ scheduled basis. These 
visits not only contribute to the program offered^ 
the children, but provide parent educatfon as well. 

In general, it is not advisab^^ for a^are;it^<o^*\ ^" 
sefxe as a full-time teacher oivaidfe:in il^^fogranij^in > * 
which his own child participates .^Young cWldren 
^find it difficult to shk^e the. parent with^ other v 
thildjen. Thus a cjiilS may ^l^eh&ve* differently . 
^h'dn the parent is present. Some children attempt- ' 
to hold the parent's attention by clinging; others, 
by^showing off. * - 

For further information on staffing the child 
care center, see titles marked"* with the super- >^ . 
script 8 listed ander Bibliography, pageS 58 to 62. 
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WORKING WJTH 
PARENTS 



^ ' Vn^aj^ic^ynote speech at the White) House Cohfer- 
.*;aWcc'' on Children (Washington, j 1970)^ l)rie 
Bronfenbrenner, professor of human develop- 
ment, Cornell, University, stated: 

American families and their children^are in trouble, 
trouble so deep and 4>ervasivaas to threaten the future of 
our nation. The sourcl of the trouble ft nothing less than 
National neglect of children arid those Vnmarily engaged 
in their care — America's parents. v 



> It is imperative ^0 findSvays of helping parents ,^ 
y- through parent ediicatipr^ programs, forrhal or ir^- ,. 
!' formal, and throUgh- suppbrt of and leadership In ~ 
* all plDgranis strengthening home and family life.^ * 
The needs- of chilSreh cartnpt be separated frofn ^ 
the needs of tffe family, ^^bgrams tp promote the ' 
optimum development of the child cannQ* suc6t^d . 
without regard for the total family of which he is a, 
part. Indeed, research. on intervention programs 
such as Head Start revealed that without parental 
involvement in the program, measured gains in 
functioning of children were not maintained. 
When theft was parental involvement, gains 
spilled ove.trto younger siblings in the family^ 

V To Jmprove the lot^of children ^nd to break the 
• ^ ppverty cycle, programs geared to parents must 

^ ha*e a ' broad , range— from parent education 
' clisses to' pt^'p^rt adolescents fora future parental ^ 
. role to pareht*tramin:g at all levels*. ^ ^ 

V ^Rece^^^lindingjth^ttognitivie oi' learning style 
is quite well ^stabli^hi&^din thV e^r^^ 

led tp a gro^yth .in 'infant-stimuliCfon progrtfms,.. 
^ . Thus, pro^r^m\>wUh hQme visitors wij^ip^ 
. ? hom% to demohstrate,ways;bf helpih 

atld.centers wfiere par^n^s jnd childrenjcan/con^'e 



together have been started. There are many nev^ 
books on infant stimulatioii and b,aby play. What 
I mothers were expected to flo instinctively nowftias 
to be taught to many yodng mothers. J . 

Itnproving Well-Being of the Fairtily 

Day care and child development programs 
should be a means of improving the well-being of 
'the totaj famhy. Centers that received funds under 
federal programs are specifically required to 
inWlve .parents at both the policy-making . afirf^ 
'pi-^^ram levels'. Such participation can^ usually be 
extended to several levels to suit the needs and 
;abifitjbs of t^e parents. 

Un^Somc federal programs such as Head Start 
and Parent-Chiiji Centers, parents for the first 
time had an opportunity to take part in decisions 
that affect the'education of their children. The 
action resulted in the formation of pressure groups 
for communitytontrol and for programs thatwere^ 
more closely geared to the values and life of ethnic 
and minority groups. In some cases, those 
\iew par^t participation as an expansion^ of 
educational opportunity for 'the.cHild have clashed 
-ivith those who prompte. eiffftic pride and self- 
^etermj^ation. ^ 



Invojving Parents ^ ^ 

' As the child first moves ouj: of the home, a 
close relationship betiveen the care-giver, and the 
•'parent becomes especially -'important. Such a 
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relationship may be fostered 'by various means: visitor m«st be careful not' to lessen' the parent's 
''home v«iU. v«its by the child and parent to the self-esteemand thereby lessen his ability to grojv 
home or center where the child will receive care, as a pare^f An empathetic understanding Tha^ 
newsletters, notes, telephone calls, bulletin /parenting "isn't an easy job even under the test of 

iCtical to circumstanrp*:" ic fpcc^ lilroli/ *u« ^ _1 



boards, and parent meetings. It is impractical to 
expect all parents to participate in the same ways. 
Somethncs the fa^nily may even be represented by 
^grandparent, an older sibling, or other member 
of the family. 

%,In addition to serying on Dolicy or advisory 
boards, parents may take act4:e par\ in several 
ways; make, c'Sllect, or repair equipment; bake 
bread or cookies; sing or play a musical instru- 
ment; bring a pet or object of interest; or help plan 
a meeting. 

Involving parents benefits them, andthe cpnter 
through what the parents learn about children antf 
their needs and what parents contribute In time, 
interest, afhd support. What parents learn and 
what they have to offer may differ because of 
varied filings, abilities, and beliefs aboufchild- 
reding. Some parents are "authoritarian" and 
believe, children need strict, discipline. Other 
parents may be overly permissive or inconsistent, 
lenient sometimes and strict at othes times. Many 
parents are confused and change their opinions 
about the kinds of programs the care-giver should 



circumstances" is Fess^ likely to put the parent on 
the defensive. The visitor should be wary of 
offering unsolicited advice or of giving pat solu- 
tions because they have worked for othfers, 

/ 

Notes /ind Letters: Short personal no^s sent 
home'with the child can inform the parents about 
a pleasant incident in the child's day or about an 
event at the center. Some centers issue a regular 
newsletter about the various programs, field trips, 
concepts the children have been learning, and 
books or storms th^ children especially enjo>. 
Weekly menus lire frequently sent home. Many , 
mothers come tft a better understanding of good 
nutrition and meal planning in this way. 

Bulletin Boards. A bulletin board for parents 
may be located in an area where parents bring and 
call for their children. It may contain the menus, 
plans for the week, health and safety tips, and" 
ideas to try at home. 

Toy- and Book-Lending Libraries.- Some 



..Tv -J -^-6'— ^aic-g.vcr 5nouia loy- ana oooK-Lenoing Libraries.' Some 
providd>and the kinds of discipline the children ;.centers1iave a supply of -learning toys'* or gaines 
Should receive. . y ^ ^ . ^hat may -be checked oiit. Oftehi parents '^may 



shoul.d receive 

Parents also differ in their Veelings abSiU 
havihg children. Some parents really enjoy their 
children and want to' help them toward optimum 
development. Others are uncomfortable in the 
parental role ancTare satisfied to hand over the 
responsibility for the child's day care. 

Parents vary, too, in their time and ab^ity to 
help children. Because of healt^H', livingy^ondjtions. 
family pers'onal problems,' some t)ardnti 
not be ^ble tor cbntribute much to ^ny program. 
Others mayVe interested but may have little tinje 
.or ehergy for anything beyond ' the tas^!^ of 
supplying basic necessities. Ways^to involve 
parents incfude the following: 



that may 'be checked out. Ofteni 
borrow children's books or books on child-rearing: 
These activities help promote times that the parent 
shares with the child. 



iHlom 

Ae^cJ^e 



ftS^ A fioJe visit can ^i\p the 
, lin^erstand the c)iiid's bacl^gro^d.. the 
. famil); interests, and family-oriq^tatioO^Jthui 
;allow for betti&l^^mmunication with him. 

rte Visitor should be a good listener! The 
parent who knows and understanjls his own child 
has much * to share with the visitor. Often the 
l5arent needs reassurance th^t Ije is doing a good* 
job. Of course, he m^y not be. in which case the 



Conferences an$i Reportsr Individual con- 
ferences with the parent are essential. .Th^ paren! 
should hepr abcrut the strengths amd achievements 
ctfhi/ehild*Va\5veU as about those areas in which 
he needs help. Sometimes many short conversa- 
tions are more effective than one final conference. 

An experienced teacher does not offer advice or 
pass judgnl^t. She knows there is n^one right 
answer but only potential solutions. Shi^fnay sug- 
gest possible reasons for a child's ^eh%ior an& 

delate courses of action that have' worked with 
qther.^hildren. But she should be ■.especially 

.careful no| to put the parent on thVtfef^iisive or to 
bp-defenaive herself. f 

Here are somp guidelines fipr thfe care-give^: 

• In a conference, be friendly and relaxed and sit 
somewhtre near the parent, away from a desk. ' 

• Encourage parent to d^the^talking. ^ 

• Find out how both parents feel about (he child 
and what they wa^it for him. - ^ ' ' 
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• build their self-confidence in thQir.role as 
^*<<Se child's most important t^acher^. 

•.Dq not discuss the child in his presence. 

• Avofctcomparisons .with other children. 

, In general, discussion of other children in the 
center should be left out of the conversation unless 
the child ha$ an especial friend in the group or 
antipathy for another that results in difficult ' 
interaction. ' o ^ 

Parent Meetings. Meetings may be held for 
the entire group in a ^^i\\^x)p^x for a few parents in 
the neighborhood at times cTiosen by.thern. There 
is nothing sacred, about evening meetings. Centers 
have experimented with various times siich as a 
Saturday morning special for fathers, a Sunday 
afternoon open house, a supper meeting for all the 
family, or. a snack period to which those family 
members who cs^n come are invited. One* centier 
invites a different mother to eat lunch with the 
children each day. 

Through meetings, parents may become 
acquainted with .the goals of the program, 
communicate their desires for the kinds of^ 
proWams they wi^h.fox their ^hildren,xand.fear of * 
thdt'Chlla's experiences. Parents shoujd feel they 
havt some power ov^r the events that influence 
their lives and the lives of their family. If the goals 
of the care-gi\cer aqdithe parents are too far apart, 
reeducation may be necessary for each._ 



Parents should help plan the meetings. Ideally, 
the meeti^rg , Sihould not merely ' present the 
opinions of a rf -expert but .should afford an^ 
opportunity for actual parent involvement. Oc- 
casionally a film or skit can' be used as a basis for 
discussion of a common problem. Evert a chance 
to experiience the child's day by^participating in a 
child's activities can be fun. Parents may actually 
enjoyi finger painting or listening to a flannel- 
board story! 

Parent Discussion Groups. Ongoing discus- 
sion groups, held over several weeks, are more 
effective than a single session. If child care is 
furnished at the same tftne, more parents naay be 
able to attend than would otherwise be possible. 
The IttJ^erW such a group should be skille^in 
group methoo^ but need not pose as an cintt. 
Parents gahi a jreat dehl froni learning that ^er • 
parents have s milar problems. A more .experi- 
enced memberiof the group will often provide a 
solution that forked for him. If advice is sought, 
the leader mp^ present possible altjernatives or may 
suggest books for the group to study. Parents 
should b^ helped to find tl^eir own solutipns;and tot'.'* 
make thein»own. decisTons,' rkther'than to depend ' 
on a specialist in the field. 

^ For further information, on working with 
parents, see titles marked with the superscript 9 
listed under Bibliography, pages 58 to 62. « , 
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GUIDANCE OF 
THEYOUI^ 
CHILD 



The term, discipline, has varying connotatiorj^. To • Whenf limits are necessary, let the child know 

some; the word is synonymous, with punishment what they are and try to be consistent in enforcing 

and suggests a strict way ofdife with regulation and . .them. 

cpntrof. In truth, however; the goal of good dis- • When possible, give reasons so that the child 

cipline should be self-cox»iro\ rather than control will^ learn cause-and-effect relationships, 
by l5om.e outside force or agent. ^ • Jc^id comparisons with competition among 
To avoid cc^nfusion, the jvord guidance will be^^hildren. A child's chances for aop^-oval should 

used her^ Guidance is more fbrward-looking than not depend on being *TirstV or **iPst" or **better 

punishment. Punishmentfis after the fj^ct, what we than someone else." 

do 'a child. Guidance is what we do with and^for • Give the chiTd pnly as much assistance as he 

a child to help him on the road toward self-control, needs but be ready to help before he becomes 

There are fwo kinds of guidance: direct and discouraged or frastrated^ 
. indirect.^j[ndirect guidance' refers to the type of > • Offer choices w^en possible. The child .g^ins 

-environment we provide. It should be, -one that is confidence from m^ing decisions. However; the 

orderly and appropriate, one of warm acceptatice, choices must be realiSif^and the decision must be 

one in which the child,knows wfiat is expected ofj^ one you can accept. 

^ him; one in which the adult u^erstands himself » • Do not offer a choice if the child has no choice, 

one in which the adult helps a child discov^r 'his Not» *'Doyou want to go to bed'now?-V but, "Time 

feelings about himself and others. • i ' for bed.** 

Direct guidance includes the things we isay and • Give positive directions. Tell a child what he can 

do to help a child learn how to live happily jvjjtix^ do ralher than what he ^:an not, do. ^ 

others. Thus, guidance- gf .this,^ soft may' be • Accept a child's feelmg^ut provide an appro- 
' physicat-T-touching, restrainilig. leading — or it 
may be Verbal, 

General Rules for Guidance 

• Know what is characteristic behavior for each 
age. A child who appears to be stubborn or 
contr,^ry may be only /'acting his age." 

• Keep rules simple in the beginning. Restrict 
only those activities that might be harmful to the 
child or to another or that might needlessly desttoy 
property. 



priate release for bad feelings. Try to persuade 
children to verbalize feeliifgs rather than to display 
physical aggression. ^ 

• Avoid using threats or pliysical punishment 
when possible. ■ 

• When viewing a child's creative efforts, remem- 
ber that the process rather than the product js \ 
important to most children. 



Verbal Guidance V . 

Words intended to guide children can be help- 
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ful or confusing, according t6 the choice of 
phrases. Many children develop a protective deaf- 
ness against too many adult directions. In talking 
to a child, be sure you have his attention. Instead 
of calling to him across the roop;!, go to him and 
get down on his level. Use clear, short, a(nd mean- 
ingful phrases that^are expectant and encourag- 
ing. ^Directions should be positive in form and 
specific. Following' are some phrases that are 
appi-opriate for an adult to use with children: 



*'You may hold your 
glass." 

**You need to turn off the 
faucet." 

"Ride on the sidewalk." 

"Hold the pitcher steady 
and walk slowly." 
"You are ready to lie still 
^nd rest." 



iJIstead of: 

"Aren't you going to driijK 

your water?"^ 

"Don't turn on so much 

water." 

"Don't ride into the 
street.'' ^ 
"Be careful. You are going 
to spill the water." 
"Aren't you ever going to 
lit still and be quiet?" 
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The Child With Special Need? 

The term "exceptional child" is often used to 
describe the child whose intellectual, physical, or 
social abilities areVabove or below average. The 
child may be mentally retarded, physically handi- 
capped, or emotionally distllrbed. He .may'Ifbaye. 
visual or hearing impairment, brain damage, or 
' any combination of these. A more recently 
identified type of special child is the child who has 
a developniental lag duefto lack of environmental 
stimufatiop. The gifted 't?htJfl often is included in 
the exceptional category, but will not be dealt with 
if! this section. 

Within any group of-youfig children at least 
\pnc child ^may have spcda) need* He may not 
: to the extent that fnore profoundly impaired '^ 
[lildren do, but he may, nevertheless, need special 
consideratigjrTH* handjKiig. ? 

^er practice; was to have special 
programs tor exertional or limited children, 
current proceduresX call integrating these 
children into a regular center Unless the child is 
profoundly limited or non-ambulatory. / 

As more has. /become known about the 
importance of early^arning and the need for an • 
enriched environments, for normal children, it y 
becomes Apparent that\4ich^,.aa environment^'is 
even more crucial for i^npairedf children. They 
need sensory and language experiences at an eady 



age^if they are to make the best possible use of 
their limited abilities. Social interaction at this 
time is even more critical for an impaired child 
than for the child who has the possibility of 
seeking a favorable environment for himself. 

Recent legislation has provided funds for 
comprehensi^ services for exceptional children. 
The objective of the legislation is to help each child 
develop to his highest potential. New programs are 
being designed to provide an optimum environ- 
ment for the child and to give guidance and 
support to his parents. The trend is away from in- 
stitutionalization of the handicapped child and 
toward retaining him at home by providing for 
supplementary care and" services in Yhe com- 
munity. 

if Before a special child is accepted into any 
program, he should Have appropriate psycho- 
logical, neurological, and medical evaluations. 
The child should be able to follow directions and 
to. function fairly independently within the situa- 
tion. It is also necessary to have adequate help 
available. Many physically limited children re- 
squire a one-to-one adult relationship for most 
activities. - ^ ^ 

What kinds of children may be included in a 
child care program with normal children? Sonie 
children with cerebral palsy^JDpwn's syndrome, 
epilepsy, orthopedic handicaps, hearing or visual 
impairments; or mental retardation, or those with^ 
less severe emotional problems mz^y benefit from 
interaction with nor-mal^children. 

Recent research has shown that the largest 
percentage of exceptional children are the 
mentally retarded. An individual may be retarded 
because of biological factors — conditions before, 
during, or after birth — or because of poor environ- 
'^mental conditimis. 

Cerebral pain ts an impairment of motor 
ability and functioning because of injury at the 
time of birth or later. Persons with cerebral palsy 
lyiay, or may not, be retarded. Siflce speech is^ a 
motor activity, speech articulation may be a 
problem. Cerebral palsy often causes problems in' 
l^omotion and coordination, too. ^ 

Down's Syndrome is the preferred name for the' 
defect formerly labeled "mongolism." The defect 
is a genetic fault in which the individual 4ias 47 
rather than the usual 46 chromosomes- Children 
with Down's Syndrome fnay have a heart defect 
:^nd be subject to colds ffhd respiratory infections. 
, For this reason, protection of these children from^^r 
' Jiotekt^l health hai^ards may call for great care. 



Down's Syndrome children are slow in motor 
development and low in mental ^functioning. 
However, they, like other impaired children! can 
benefit from interaction with normally functioning 
children. 

Ifa child has brain damage or injury to any of 
the sensory processing equipment he will have 
learning difficulties. Information from the outside 
world must be carried to the br^in and processed 
there. If any one of the sensory organs is impaired, 
extra stimulation*and opportunity for comp^sa- 
tory experiences must be provide^ Adequate data 
must be available to stimulate the developing 
organism. Since later learning depends upon the 
foundation, the earlier the extra stimulation 
begins, the better. Special education cannot wait 
until thc^child is six. 

To work successfully vtith children of limited 
abilities often calls for a particular type of 
preparation even though the special child hus the 
same basic needs as those of any child: need for 
love and affection, a feeling o^^li^^'o^h' an op- 
portunity to grow and develop to his highest 
potential. 

Sinctj progresses often slow, those who care for 
special children must show a great deal of 
patience. They must know when to give assistance 
and^when to let the child do for himself. The 
care-giver should never add to the child's handicap 
by being over-protective or _by failing to set 
necessary limits. ^ 

Usually if regarded child thrives best in a struc- 
tured environment. Too many cjioices confuse 
him. and fie has difficulty making decisions. For 
him to learn even routine tasks, he must repeat his 
attempts over and over;. 

Children with handicaps need special training 
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in motor and perceptual skills.^ Walking* on 
balance beams or boards, crawling through a 
maze of tires, and catching a beanbag or ball are 
all activities that help develop motor skills. Sorting 
or matching objects by sight, feel, or sound;, 
building with unit blocks; or developing oft^ 
sensory perception when another is limited aid the 
total perceptual development. ^ ** 

Handicapped children have'interests similar to 
those of normal children. The handicapped chiW 
with communication difficulties must find substi- 
tutes for verbal release of emotions and tensions. 
Creative activities may provide such an outlet and 
at the same tim^ give the child a feeling of 
accomplishment. Many impaired children — 
especially rptardat«s— respond positively to music. 
They m2Ht>i" rhythmic activities or -learn new 
words more Easily by singing them. The visually 
impaired child\nay compensate for his loss with a 
heightened sensitivity to sound. Even the child 
with hearing difficulty may increase his awareness 
by responding to the sound vibrations of musical 
instruments. j ^ 

The inclusion of Special children in a regular 
program demands thoughtful sta'ff planning, but 
the benefits ifre manV The special child benefits 
from interacting'with (\t.her children and. obseiying 
what they do. .At an early age, normal children 
Icarn understanding and acceptance of individual 
differences.. Adults learn to appreciate each child 
iof what he is. not for what he can do and to 
recognize the gifts all children bring to this world. 

For further Information on guidance of the 
young child, see titles marked with the super- 
script 10 listed under Bibliography, pages 58 to 

62. ~ ■ 
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11 

HEALTH AND 
SAFETY 



Entry Requirements ^ 

Licensing regulations ih^ most states require that 
children — like ^the^ idults — be given a physical 
.examination prior to entry into the program. 
' Many physicians, however, believe a statement 
frorn the child's regular doctor that a program will 
not be detrimental to a child's health is sufficient. 

There should be a medical history on file 
concerning the prenatal, birth, and early health 
aspects relative to each child. The data should 
include evidence of immunizations as a protection 
against epidemic diseases. If the family does not 
have a private physician, such immunizations are 
available free . of chairge through local health 
departments. 

All adults^ including volunteers, cooks, and 
custodians, should be screened for tuberculosis. 
Some states requfre complete health examinations 
for ail eroployees. If the adult is under the regular 
pare of a physician, a statement as to his* physical 
fitness for the job may be all that is necessary. 
Sometimes a careful interview and supervision are 
effective. However, a preenyjloyment physical 
examination is a good protective measure for the 
employer as well as for the employee. 

Although mental health is more difficult than 
physical health, to ascertain, both are 'of equal 
importance in the consideration of adults toi^Vork. 
with young children. No adult who hi^s' been 
arraigned for or convicted of any offense^against 
children, either physical or sexual, should be 
employed to give care to children. ' , T 



Exclusion or Isolation of III Children 

Some .d*efinite policy needs to be clearly de- 
lineated about the child who has a cold or 
moderate illness. The (/enter should set aside an 
isolation area for the child who may become ill 
during the day even though the othfcrs in a group 
might have already been exposed by the time 
symptoms of an infectious illness appear. Children 
are bound to be exposed to colds when:they enter 
any new group situation, but they will also begin to 
develop a certain' degree of resistance, }f the 
mother of a sick child works and depends on child 
care» it is often Better to let the child remain in a 
familiar setting than to set rigid reflations about 
excluding him. 

The staff should include at least one person 
who is experienced in detecting and evaluating 
symptoms. Many child care programs provide for 
a morning inspection by the teacher or child 
care-giver who can readily detect a skin rash or any 
unusual^edness in the throat. Rather than,^ a 
health* diagnosis, this entrance observation maybe, 
considered as a check-in time with the child aod 
the parent who usually the best source* of 
information if the child is unwell. 

s 

Emergency Care 

Every child care program should provide for 
emergency care of children in case of accidents, 
injuries, or severe illnesses with high fever .that 
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require immediate medical i^ttcntion without time 
to notify parents or secure their permission. 
Because emesgencie^ do occur, even in the most 
carefully ordered programs, eyery facility should 
post an emergency list beside the telephone, 
including the name, address, and telephone 
number of a physician or clinic to be called. In 
addition, the parent should leave on file at the 
center written permission for emergency care of 
the child when the parent cannot be reached. With 
a minimum of two adults assigned tq each group, 
one is always available to stay with children when 
an individual child needs eitiergency care or 
attention. 

Those who establish policy for a child care 
center should develop a j)ian for handling 
emergencies and insist on sucn practice as part of 
any child ca£C progranr. Whether or not the state 
law requires V^ular fire drills, for example, they 
should be irtcluded in the emergency plan. The 
center should possess a well-equipped first-aid kit 
and fire extinguisher, and the staff should know 
how to use them. The plan should further outline 
evacuation arrangements in case of fire or, in some 
sections of the country, tornado. In coastal areas 
subject to hurricanes, how to proceed in the event 
of hurricane warnings should also be a part of the 
emergency instructions. 



^Safety Measures 

Since accidents represent the major hazard of 
preschool children, adults must provide as safe an 
environment as possible. The building and 
grounds of any facility intended to serve children 
must meet local or state requirements for safety 
and sanitation. Som^states require that a child 
care facility be confined to ground floor space 
only, ftr, if second floor facilities are used, they 
must have two stairway exits. 

Safety precautions for buildings include a safe 
and effective heating system, with guards for wall , 
heaters, registers, or floor furnaces. Electrical 
cords must be kept out ^of reach of young children, 
and electrical outlets that arc within their reach 
must be covered with safety plates. 

^Windows and doors should be screened and 
windows should have guards, if necessary for the ^ 
protection of young childi^n^Stairways or.porchcs ; 
should be protected witfi gates. Floors should bg 
smooth and free from cracks but not sltjapery. ^. 

All medicines, household poisons, matchfes,* 



and dangerous tools or instruments should be kept 
locked or safely away from children. 

Outdoor space should be fenced in, and the 
equipment should be free from splinters or sharp 
edges. The type of surface most suitable for a play 
yard is not always easily determined. Usually, a 
variety of surfaces is desirable. Grassy surfaces are 
more resilient, but often stay wet after a rain or 
heavy dew. Concrete surfaces are suitable for 
wheel toys but should not be used under swings or 
climbing^apparatus or any other equipment from 
which a child might fall.^ 

If swings are part of the play equipment, they 
should have canvas Seats and should be located^so 
children cannot run into them. Standard com- 
mercial teeter-totters and merry-go-rounds are 
inappropriate for preschool chikiren. Loh teeter- 
totters, scaled to the size of very small children, 
may be used under adult supervision. 



Health Program 



Any program that receives federal funds for 
chile} care calls for a comprehensive health-care 
plan. This includes medical, dental, and other 



health-related 
auditory screen 

One screenini 
Start children, a 
child's health sta 
Screening Test. 



^sures such' as visual and^ 



measure developed for Head 
frequently used for assessing a 
s, is the Denver Developmental 
urses and teachers can be 
trained to give thiFlCst. In some states, public 
health nurses use it at prekindergarten meetings 
in the spring before a child enters school. 

A skilled observer can make a good appraisal 
of each child's health status by noting his overall 
appearance, vitality, and general play behavior. 
The eyes,' skin, hair, and mucous membranes 
reflect the child's nutritional well-being. ^ . 

The status of the child's teeth should, of 
course, be noted. Some parents do not realize the 
importance of preserving the baby or deadyous 
teeth as position retainers for permanent teeth. 

Health forms may be part of a child's 
permanent record. Nftny centers or health depart- 
ments have prescribed forms available. 



Sanitary Measures 

Habits of personal hygiene and good health 
pVactices can be taught by example and by direct 
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;^ instruction; Iniisfertfce on hand washing, covering 
' the mouth and nose for coughs i0d sneezes, and 
using tovvcis can be-part of the health prograrn. 

Children carf learn, about the, care of food 
through measures to keep food clean and pro- 
tected. They can learn to eat with their own 
utensils and not from serving dishes or serving 
spoons. They can learn about environmental 
sanitation as they deposit trash in waste baskets 
and trash containers and hetp keep the premises 
tidy. 



NutritilS 



Good nutrition contributes to the well-being of 
any individual but is especially crucial during the 
early growing years. 

- Many babies triple their birth weight" during 
the first year and continue to grow at a relatively 
rapid pace during the second year. However, from 
ages two (o five the growth rate slows' down and 
appetite dimipishes. For a time^^he child may want 
less r^K and. in fact, less of all foods. Since the 
food^^ed to the young child is relatively small in 
quannty, it must meet nutritional requirements. 

The young child needs food for body-building 
and renewal, for energy, and for resistance to 
[ection. Dufing th?s period of muscular and 
skeletal growth, the essentials include body-' 
building nutrients of protein, calcium, minerals, 
and, vitamins. Concentrated sweets provide 
calories but nothing more- 
Severe malnutrition may not be prevalent in 
the United States but lesser forms of under- 
nutrition are frequent. Whether undernutrition in 
huma'tis is severe enough to affect the learning 
ability permanently has not been proved con- 
clusively: However, there is certain evidence that' 
Tiutrition' may prevent the child from 
reaching his genetic potentials. 

The pborly nourished child is subject to colds 
and infections, which reduce opportunities for him 
to interact with his environment during an impor- ' 
tant developmental -period. Poor luitrition may 
also cause the child to be easily distracted and may 
decrease his motivation. Among the, children in 
Head Start programs, the most pre'valent nu- 
tritional deficiency consequences were found to be 
anemia and dental caries. " 

.For those concerned Hvith the feeding of 
children, the basic four food groups offer a simple 
guide to sound nutrition. These include: the 




milk group (ev^iporated, skim, dry, and fluid 
wliOffe nrilks, buttermilk, cheese, and ice cream); 
(2) the meat group (meat, tisht, eggs, poultry, and 
alternates of dry beans, dry p^as, lentils, nuts, and 
peanut butter); (3) the vegetable-fruit group; and 
(4) the bread-cereal group. 

Limited amounts of fats ar^d sugars in the 
preparation of foods add flavor and provide food 
ertergy but should constitute only a minor part of 
the young child's diet, A child who has a nutrition- 
aljy balanced diet is lelis likely to crave sweets to 
the extent that children with poor diets do. 

In addition to^ aiding physical and rhental 
devjelopment, nutritional foods in^the early .years 
can be an educational and socla+?xperience for the 
child. . • 



Food Needs 

The kind of feeding pattern that a child care 
program provides depends on several factors: the 
time of day and number of hours a child is in a 
program; the facilities available for food prepara- 
tion, storage, and seeing; and the amounts and 
kinds of foods available in the child's home. 
Children in a 2- to 2'/2-hour program need a snack 
as'^ell as a lunch which provides one-third of the 
daily nutritional allowances. Some children will 
need breakfast, also. 



Srf^ks 

Many children eat small quantities of food "iat 
mealtime and therefore need between-meal snacks 
to satisfy hunger and supply quick energy. Snacks 
given at least 1 '/f hours before the meal help to 
round out the daily foorJ requirement 3Sid do not 
spoil the child's appetite for meals. Snacks of fruit 
juice or raw fruits and vegetables that require 
thorough chewing help to stimulate the appetite. 

Frequently, adults fail to offer variation in 
snacks, ser\*ing juice and crackers, or^milk and 
graham crackers. Even snack period «:chn extend 
the child's food likes and* knowledge. IT ihere is .ari^ 
oven, hot plate, or electric skillet available, the 
possibilities for variety are almost unlimited. Even 
without cooking facilities, many variations are 
possible. 

Suggestions for Snacks 

Celery sticks filled with peanut butter or cheese 
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DAILY FOOD GUIDE 



Food 



Approximate >• Average size of serving 

dally ' for each age ; 

requirement > ^ year 2 to S'^years 4 and 5 



Milk, plain or In foods ' 
Eggs . \ ^ 
Meatv poultry, fish, cheese 
Potatoes, white or sweet 
J Other cooked vegetables 
(mosti? green or yellow) 
Raw vegetables 
Fruit for vitamin C i a 
Other fruit; - v / . / 
Bread', t^nwched or \Vh6lQrgrajn 

Cereal ' , 
Butter'or margarine 
Vitamin D, in milk, or 
concentrate 



T 

V2 to 1 O' 

1 fr^ 

1 T 

2T 

2 T 



^/z tc7/1 c" 



.1 F 

2 to 3 T 

3 T - 
3T 



1 c 
1 

4 t 
4 T ' 
^3 df 4T 



3 to 4 c 
1 

1 to 4 T 
1 serving 
. 1 to 2 
servings 

1 serving smaM portlon^-such as Va carrof 

J 1 medium orange, y^'c cltrus, or% domato juice 
^serving Va c ' Va to V2 c -'/^^ c 

1 td.3 slices V2 to 1 slice 1 slice 1 to lVa 

slices 

1 serving c . ' v '-''^Vz c V2 cr . .. 

' (spreai;! on bread an'3*used as seasoning) - ^' 



400 units 



400 units 400 units '400 units 



V 



Cheese an cLmeatv cubes 
Dry cereals , . . 
Fresh fruit: apples, orange slices, tangerines, pine- 
' ■ ^ apple, green grapes,. cantaloupe, strawberries, 

chcr^^y tomatoes 
Dried fruits: raisins, peaches, prunes, figs, dates 
Car^i^ed fruits:, fruit cocktail, peaches, pears, 

apricots 

^Crackers ■sf)read with cheese, peanut butter, tuna, 

"©r fresh butter 
Drinks: fruit juices, lemonade, orangeade, hot 
fruit-flavored gelatin, milk shake^ fruit juice 
floats ^ 

Suggestions for Cooking Experiences 

Pancakes " ^ " ^ y 

Popcorn ^ 
Eggs: deviled, scrambled, hard-boiled 
Meat: meat balls, bacon 

Toast: French toast, toast sprinkled with coconut, 
brown sugar, or cinnamon and white sugar 
, Pizza 

Quick breads: muffins, biscuits ^' 
Cookies: baked or no-bake kind 
Apple sauce ^ « 
Fruit-flavored gelat^: plain, whipped, or made 

with fruit or marshmallows 
Instant puddings in varied fiavors: plain or with 

added (^ocolate bits, rqisiixs, etc. 
Butter: made in an old-fashioned churn 



Meals 

A substantia! lunch should be provided 
because for many children this may be the main 
meal of the day. All meals served at the center' 
should be- planned with the children in mind and 
should have variety in Golor, shapes, flavors, and 
textures. , 

Here is a typical menu based on the basit^ur 
food groups — meat, vegetable-fruit, bread, and 
milk: 

Ground beef pattie 
Green beans 
•Raw carrot 

Whole wheat bread or toast 

with butter , 
vanilla pudding ' 

with banana slices 
Milk 



1 small' 

1 to 2 tablespoons 

2 to 4 strips 
Vi to 1 slice 
V2 to 1 teaspoon 
Va to Vj cup 
V4 banana 
V2 to 1 cup 



Parties and Special Occasions 

In our culture, as in many others, special 
occasions mean special foods. Birthdays at the 
child care- center* should be celebrated with a" 
child's favorite, if possible. In anticipation of 
national holidays, cupcakes or cookies and ice ' 
cream may he served. Heart-shaped cookies and 
^ red gelatin for Valentine's Day, basket cupcakes 
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at Easter time, pumpkin custard at Halloween— 
these give ehild.ren pleasant ways to remember the 
special days in their lives. 



Food Preparation Activities - ' 
for Chlidreh . 

ExperienePs m food preparation extend the 
children's knov^icdge1^he^p in motor coordination, 
j5rovide social experiences, and usually chiMiifrage 
children to be adventuresortie in O^^^g new foods.* 
^he preparation of food^aLso provides a honielike 
4<^tivity -s^me ;phildren may miss. There are^ many 
-ways in which children can take part, for jexa;ii^le: 
Cm r//>/^» apples? celery; breads , 
Peeling potatoes or scraping c'arrots with a 
vege M ] 4 ^' peeler or peeling shells from 
hard^ooked eggs » ^ 
5//r///7?J^ pVa,s or shucking corn / : 

Tearing ley uee ^ or ot^cr greetls . ^ • 
Grinding (with hand grinder) meat, cheese. 

peilnyts. railiins 
Beating egg wtiruis, gelatin, cream 
Shaking milk andite cream for milk shakes 
Sprinkling decorations on cookies or cinnamon 

and sugar on toast n ■ 

Roiling cooky, biscpit, or breac} dough 
Jp^ Squeezing lemons* or oranges for juice" 
' Spn'ading cheese or peanut butter on celery, 
*, spreading butt(;r or frosting on crackers or 
c"bokies . 

Molding meat balls or forming dough for 
cookies 



Ways to inform the Famiiy 

A nutritional education program can inform 
the entire family. Following are some suggested 
ways: 

• Post copies of the weekly menu on the bulletin 
board and send copies home with the child. In this 
way, "meals at the center may supplement rather 
than duplicate those served elsewhere. 

• Include facts about nufritional heeds and 
low-cost menus in the education content of parent 
meetings. 

• If pqjsible, arrange for a film-showing and dis- 
cussion to help parenjs understand the importance 
of the total environment and the child's growth 
pattern in relation to his eating habits. 

• Invite parents to help prepare and serve foods at 



the center. This type of involvement is especially 
important if the family com-js from a different 
ethnic background than the majority of the group. 
' Special dishes may thus be. shared. 

• Iiivitc farftily members to help prepare ground 
and plant a ;gjirden. \jm 

• Invite fa'mily nicmliers on ficlci trips related to ' 
foods' and the way they are grown and 'rtiarkett'd.' 

• With the asjii^tanee of various faniilies. arrange 
fot a series ot^A^ii<-'ial meajs to represent different 
eujturcs. / * 

- • • <• 

Food Lilies and Djsiil^es 

WIkU inttuenees the eating habits of a child? 
The like;i^ind dislikes of his^parents and other 
faniilyv^ncn'ibcrs cari affect his food prefertnces. 
His cultural, social, and^ economic background; 
the ioods mostT(;adily afailablc in his community: 
' a^id advertising — especially on television — may 
also determine his food choices. The way a. child 
^fecLs about himself and his world is very likely to 
'show up ;n his attitude toward foods. Sonld^ 
children cling to the famftiar and are^afraid to t^ 
anything new. Ma ny^ children go on Yood jags, 
wanting only certain foods for a period of times 

Then, too, a child's appetite may vary frqm day 
to day and is usually a good • indicator of the 
amount of foo^l he needs. The child who refuses to 
,cat may not be feeling well, may not be hungry, or 
may be overly tired. By refusing to eat. a child may 
be trying to get attention, or may be merely 
asserting his independence. The^ desire for 
itj'depcndcnce and self-direction at this age is a 
sign of healthy personality growth and should be^ 
• respected. Usually a healthy child who has plenty 
of outdoor exercise is rca\ly to eat. 

At no time should emotional factors assume 
too great a role in the eating situation. The child 
should find satisfaction in other areas so that' he 
docs not gain attention from refusal to eat or does 
not satisfy emotional hunger by over-indulgence in 
food. His general attitude toward food is more im- 
portant than occasional resistance to eating or his 
individual food prejudices which may be only 
temporary if they are not reinforced by adult in- 
sistance that the child eat foo<^he does not want. 
Usually nutritionally adequrt^ substitutions can 
be given. 

In planning meals and snacks, the meal-, 
planner should know the customs and eating 
habits of the families from which the children 
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come. ;At mealtime, servings lihoiild be kept small 
and i\}e children allowed to ask for seeond helpv 
ings, New fooids are best introduced one kind at a 
time, in small servings, and the children sh6ulil be- 
.encouraged to take at least a taste. Many 4'hildrcn 
. ai^^urprfsed to find that they do like a food tliat 
^had* liot -appealed to them on sights If a child 
rcSlSts, the ttacher-jhould wait and try again later. 
Sometimes the example of other children will 
induce a ch'ild to eat. Unless adults have allergies 
or dietary problems, they should taste all foods 
Strved. |\dults. too. may enlarge their food likes. 



Environmental Factors A - 

The total ^environment is as irpp«*ant as the 
food in establishing good eiKing-' habits and 
attitudes. The.pttDper physical environment helps.' 
the child gain independence iri the eating situa- 
tion, and the en^ional atmosphere affects his 
appetite and digestion. * ^ 

Suitably sized' Tables* and chairs — those that 
aljow the child's feet to res't on the floor— help him 
relax. Small plates, "Jjilasses, and eating utensils are 
nioretxisily handled than are those of adult size. A 
;neal served family style provides a new,experience 
fior many children from low-income families. It 
also allows for individual preferences in size ofl 
serving*'? ' - 

How the food looks, tastes, and feels in the 
mouth is important to Phjl^Q"- Foods that are 
colorful, not' too siroa^'^^i^'i^r, neither too hot 
'nor too cold, not stringy or lumpy in consistency 
have more appeal for most young children 
although chil^iren from some cultures may be 
accustomed to more highly seasoned foods. 
Childrer^ usually' prefer raw vegetables to' cooked 
ones. Vegetables, fruits, and 'meats can often be 
served in bite-size portions to be eaten with the 
fingers. Foods such as desserts should not>^^ 
withheld as punishment or until the child has 
•eaten the rest of. the meal. If the dessert is 
nutritionally sound, as it should be, it may be 
eaten at any time during the meal. Some 
psychiatrists -believe many adults go on ^ food 
binge of rich desserts because the dessert, was 
made tl^e prize for eating other foods. 

The * emotional climate during meals can 
influence a child's attitude toward food. Eating 
should be associated with a relaxed, happy 
atmosphere — never ^ with nagging, scolding, or 
punishment,^ ' 



Meals ov^ snack-t,^ie pr^ide ^n excellent 
opportunity for conversation. T'he adlilt can help 
the child add to his vocabulary and extend his 
knowledge by discussing where fopcj^ are grown^,. 
Jheir color, shape, texture, and other qualities^ 

Learning table manners is not too inVportant at 
(he preschool period. It is-more important for ihi 
child to ^earn to eat a variety of foods and to 
establish a good attitude toward mealtime. Until a 
child has good eye-hand coordination, the process 
of feeding himself may be dilTicult. Some children 
learn thivcontrol earlier than, others do. Frequent 
"Npills can be expected. A sponge nearby for use in 
wiping up %iakes these accidents less of a 
catastrophe. z 

A few «:hildren have difficulty sitting still long 
enough to tlnish a meal. A chance to move around 
. by taking used dishes to the kitchen or going after 
foods may help. 



The Child Who Is Ml 

Sometimes a child may not feel like eating. He 
may have an upset stomach, a sore throat, or the 
beginning of a cold. In this case, he should not be 
encouraged to eat although he may take a liquid 
diet of clear broth, fruit juice, orginge/ale. If lack 
of appetite indicates potentially serious symptoms, 
.a doctor should be consulted, ° 



Sanitary Standards 

Sanitary standards must be of the highest for 
all food service programs. Every food, handler 
should have a physical examination. Children 
or adults with colds^orliny other illness shouldyiot 
be. involved in fogd^reparation. Hands shoulo be 
washed thoroughly with soap and water before any 
one touches food^r utensils. ' 

Foods should be stored in tightly covered 
containers, Njilk products and any foods made 
with milk. eggs, or fnayglnnaise should fc|p'refrig= 
crated and used up promptly. All raw fruits and 
Vegetables should be washed thoroughly before 
they are served. 

Most state licensing standards require that 
dishes be washed in a dishwasher or with a three- 
pan operation by which the dishes are first washed * 
in one container, then rinsed in another, and 
sterilized ^lih hot water or a disinfectant in the 
third. Dishes are then air-dried. 
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Fpod Programs for Children 

Most nonprot^- programs scniiig chiUlrcn 
tVoni low -income families can receive supfilc-. 
mcntary foods and assistance on kitchci\ VS"'P" 
mcnt. Tfic director of school ftr>od service In the 
office of ygiir iitate de|3artmeut of education can 
supply - information »ib'out programs to benefit 
children in your state. 

The Special FoikI Service Program* (SFSP), 
often called the Vanik program* is a federal 



program designeil ti) [ihwiile nutrition for children 
'ln centers, settlement . houses, ' recreation pro- 
granjs, or other nonresidential institufioil^s that 
serve children and young iAjults to 21 yJars of 
A^c. Infon'uation about thiJ prlllgranv irnty be ob 
taKani from the FooTl Resc«wch and Action Center, 
25 vVn^jt 4.1rd Street, l^ew York. NY J0()3(). 

For further information on health and safety, 

sec titjes ttiarked with the siiperscript 11 listed 

under Bibliography, pages 58 to 62. 
r 
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o ' finances and 

business 
maKIAgeM^nt 



Budget 




A budget is a financial pTM|LbaseiiJn<2rtrestimate 
of the money that caji be expected to- come in and 
the total amount of money that wjll be needed to 
operate the center. 

V- * The^ost of equipping the facility and getting 
the project under way t^e, first year is high. 
Therefore, no^^pfoiect should be started withouft 
extra fundsi Asjli^eheiyl rule, funds to operate for 
a minijnuni' of |ix, mpnths should be available 
^ before th^ center oper^s^Som^imes centers can 
Qu^^^TSLtits or seed money for the program. 
Church groups, civic organizations, and industry 
>f ill'Q^en make contributions. Before a program is 
st^aiied,„th^ possible expenses should be estimate;^; 
their-^cciirate records Stcosts should be kept: 

It r|^^4mpossible jOldevise a special budget 
showii^ specific itemiTAr ^ny one type of p^rpgram 
becauskofvariationin itfms included and because 
of differing costs in variouts locations. However, it 
IS possible 'to compare costs of programs , of 
equivalent quality. 

The size of the facility, whether^biint, rented, 
or supplied free, svill det^rmin^ the^e (Jjff the * 
program since regulations, specify the am oil ^of 
inside 'and outsid^ space pei" ojhild. Usually 
minimum requirements call for 35 square feet of 
inside useable^pace per child and 75 square feet of 
outdoor space per child. 

TTu^^udget for furnis^if^ and equipment will 
vary, <3q>^nding on whether items a^e pur^ased 
lljiew or made by volunteers. One comparative list 
(in Day Care^ by EvaAs, Shub, Weinstein) esti- 
mated that a rpom for 20 children cost nearly a 



third Jess (o equip when many items .were home- 
made or donated than it did when the same kinds 
oflt?rms-were purcmised new. ^ 



Budget Items 

V 

Certain standard items should be used to 
establish the annual budget. These are listed 
I below according to category: 

Salaries and Fringe Benefits. Salaries should 
be anticipated for any of the following personnel: 
director, regular and substitute teachets, aides, 
cook, maintenance or custodial help. Fringe 
benefits include social security and any si>ecial 
insurance or other benefit payments. As a rule of 
thumb, the standard used for figuring fringe 
benefits is 10 percent of salaries. . ' ^ 

Equipment. This item includes aH permanent 
equipment. own6df^ob^.the^ center. It is* usually 
categorized 4s*'fo\l^^s:. , ■ . 
•*JEducationj^f>q*uipn^nt: tables, chairs, . shelve^ 
blocks, booS:s, recofds, etc. f J S 

• Office equipment: ^furniture aitd^mfachiire^ \ 

• Household and ^kitchen equipffient: inclMdin 
^washer afid dryer, vacuum, cleaner, etc. 

*fMedical equipmeryt: rfledicine cabinet,^ scales.'^ 

Expen<Jable SMpplies. These are it^ms that' 
must constantly be replaced, the exception being, 
food^which is usually a separate ^item. Categories ; 
under this heading include: art supplies (paper, 
paint, paste), housekeeping^ supplies (cleaning 



products, mops, brooms, etc.). olt'icc supplies 
(paper, stamps, typewriter ribbons). 

•i 

Food. As a budget item t^todS^iould h)io)^ the 
iiunlber of meals and/or snacks a1ul the cost which 
^is Ufiuall^. figured on a cost per day per chilli. 

Utilities. Telephone, light, heat, and water 
costs comprise the utilities. i 

J- - 

Rental or Use of Space. I'his item includes 

not only the monthly costs but also' a fund Set aside 
for replaeenient ami repair of the facility. 

Other Costs. Among the other costs are such 
items as tire and theft and liability insurance, 
licens^-lecs. bondiifg.fees. professional dues, and 
publications. * 



l^ot^ial 



Sources of Funds 



Govemmentai Fun(js. I'hcse may be local. 
4 state, or federal with the primary emphasis plaeeijl 
. on serving low- in come families. When ft^derar 

funds are used, federal interagency standards. 
■ must be met. 

Revenue Sharing^ Revenue sharing is a meth- 
od of government funding that eanvbe used lor 
chifd care services if Ibcal communities can be 
persiia^ed to use tunds for.jjjuch purpose. Under 
rcvcnil^ sharing, money is givtn back to the states 
an(}/or local units on a per capita basis ^itfi no 
strings attached^ ^*hu5 the; lo'cal unit can establish 
its own pri9rities. Supporters of child care may 
have to convince local officials of the need to give 

^ high priority to this scr\'ice. Under special revenue 
'sharing the federal government can specify certain 
usesj|>r funds, but the local unit can dictate the 
kind and quality of scniccs to be provided. 

'""»■' ■ ^ * 

Cbnimunity Support. Programs may receive 
funds from the XTomm unity Chest oi* Unitifd Funds 
and from solicited donations. 

Fees. Proprietary centers arc supported entire-, 
•ly by fees. Other centers use^a fee schedule on a 
.^.-sjiding scale based on the fartiily's ability to pay. 
t?T%e;^s vary a great deal, ^twrordina^i the location. 
t/|e economic climate of trie co/lfinTunity, and the 
kind of program^ Few workin/ o;>tents arc able to 




pay the cost of full day care; consctjucnlly most 
centers, are subsidi/cd. The public »child welfare, 
department of a^^i^atc nyiy^ay fees to a local 
licensed i»geney or horiic. Children are eligiblcYor 
cave if their parents are working or in .triiining 
(Work Incentive Program), or if it is determined 
that tlK* chihl can benetlt from such placement. 
Any center oijrianuly child care home receiving 
payments for.SRS paid care under Aid tof-flniilics 
with- Dependent Children (AFDC) funds must 



teVig 



meet federal inteiagcncy standards. 
Federal Programs for Children. Following 

are some federal programs whieb might be 
possible sources of ^tifditional funds: 

Migrant Programs— to develop the full potcn- 

" tial of migrants^ » ■ 

Model Cities^to assist certain approved com- 
munities 

School Lunch Programs. School Breakfast 
Program: Nonfood Assistance 4^rogram; 
Surplus Food Progra^'-^to supplement 
programs of the sehool districts only; other 
programs are not eligible 

Programs for Neglected and Delinquent 
.Children — to develop ^special studies for 
neglected and delinquent children in insti- 
tutions or public schools 

Comprehensive Health S'efvib«s^to help chil- 
dren and youth of low-income families 

Vocational Education Amendments 1%8, Parti 
F. Consumer and Homcmaking Educa- 
tit^ — tct develop programs for the improve- 
ment of ingi^dual and f^imily home en- 
vironments ar*i the quality crt" personal and 
^^fiimily life |^ 

Educational Programs Development Act 
' (EPDA) — to'train paraprofessionals 

Emergency Food and Medical Services — to 
supplement food and medical budgets 

Grants to Handicapped Children— to': provide 
education for the handicapped ' * 

Special Food Service Program (Vanik Bill) — to 

• • reimburse eomnTUnity-sponsored. day care 
progranrs (other than school programs) for 
> food costs. 



For fiiHhc^gtnfor/hatiori on fipances and busi- 
ness management, see titles marked with the 
superscript 12 listed under Bibliography, pages 58 
to62, ' * *' 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TQ 
.HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHERS 



A dtiild'Care Program 
In iheirtigh School 

An incrcasc.in the number of eases of ehild abuse 
and negleet. espeeially among yy^ng parents, has 
eaused educators to tWus on preparation of the 
^oung— men and women— for the parental role, 
^ne program designed tor career exploration is 
t\ic McKnLght program. Another new program— * 
"Exp!ori;ig Childhood"— iK designed to give 
adolescents responsible roldi in working with 
young children, to help the adolescent develop the 
skills to perform these roles/ and to inculcate 
mature attitudes toward the care ^nd welfare of 
the youffg. The curriculum centers on 'student 
dLser%ation ah(i participation ci'tlicr in aJabora- 
■j^ \vWn the schodl or other child cartj center 
within the commuWy. J 

the program has been tested in m^^y high 
schools throughout the country and wilf likely be 
launched in many ni^re as home economics 
teachers become acquainted with the specitlcs and 
potentials. * • 



Some General |iuidelines 

The tlrst consideration i^ the cpntt^p^tion of 
,a ehild car.e program. is^'^pace/Alfhoujglt a room 
especially Sestigncd' Ibt^fhc purpose is generally 
•preferable to other arrangements, most schools arc 
obliged to adapt whatever facility is available 
cither in the school building or clJiewhere in the 
comm^unity. In some instances, a nearby church or 
community center may provide accommodations. 



A mobile unit adjacent to the school offers ar 
turVher' possibility, ' ' %■ * 

- VyiWver the choice, it should be light. we(V^ 
ventilated, and easily maintained; should contain/ 
washing facilities, and. if possible., a place wher 
children can get drinking water without help from 
adults. Toilet facilities with a step arrangement 
should be easily accessible. 

Once the decision has been made to pursue the 
"■possibility of a ehild care program as part of the 
home ocononiics curriculum in the high school, 
t/ie teacher and/of other planners should formu- 
late objoctives as .4^basis,'/or the program.; Tbcse 
may be set up under two headings: V^- 

Objectives for the Children. The program is^' 

intended to: . . / T / 

• aid in the development of a positive ^elf-imUge 

• encourage a thirst for knowledge 

• provide opportunities for enhancing physical 
development 

• encourage self-expression 

• stimulate language dcvelopjncnt- and experience 

• encourage independent activity ^ 

• provide social experiences wijh,<:hildn!fl of the 

same age ^ 

• meet the needs of the child as an -individual and 
in, a group. ' • 

Objectives for the Teenagers. For this group 
{hi} program is \ntcnS:6 to: * 

• stimulate education in content areas which are 
applicable to a variety of child service'carecrs as 
well as to parenthood 

• oJTer practical experience with young children to 
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^slst the adolescents in mukinx "hrulistic choices 
regarding careers in service to children 

• provide training which will cnaWe young people 
to pursue immediate careers by increasing their 
competencies in chilli service occupations open to 
teenagers 

• provide opportunities for supervised work with 
young children in a non thteatcning environment, 
thus contributing to better undcrs^inding ot young 
children and to better self-understanding 

• encourage a spirit of child advocacy through the 
study of and experience witl^ young children, thus 
helping young persons to appreciate the needs of 

^ children in modern society togeth'er-VJ'ith measures 
rtecessary to meet these needs. 

Although ideally the objectives should dictate 
the extent of the program, realistically the r^'verse 
may sometimes- be true. T*he above objectives were 
originally set up for a 12-week I?6iirse with a 
nursery school in operation two hours in the 
morning, four difys a week. Shorter programs, 
however, are also possible with the cMef gd^al to 
help adolescents interact unclerstandingly witif the 
young child! For example, as a culminating 
experience in a unit on child care, students and 
teachers may organize a play group for the 
observation of childccn. Because the ooportunitj^ 
for participation with the 'sfnall childlj^ri is df 
relatively short duration, this type of unit requires 
careful planning to be meaningful to the students. 

One tested plan calls for a nursery school ^ 
project to run-three days a week for four weekst On 
the refrtaiajflg^twp days, the teacher^ and st undents 
evaluatethe experiQn^eand plan the next sessions. 
At the beginnin^,^ teacher and students together 
organize the prc/ject* -through committee ^assign- 
ments. An example of suggested committees and 
the basic questions each should consider follow. 

Committee (^e— Children 

• For what age Moups should we plan the project? 

• How shall we select the children? 

• How shoujd we provide for the safety of the 
children? V^hat provision should we make to reach 
the mother in case of an emergency? 

• What.infjbrmation do we need about each child,? 

• Should a child with ycold be allowed to cohi^? 

• Will we include/children ^ith special nee^?- 

V 

CofTimittee Two— ilctjvities 

• What schedule fot>Class meetings and for child 
sessions shall we have? 



• What will be the daily.sl'hedule Atf j^e vhiUI 
care sessions? * ' , V 

• Where can wc accomnuKlatu the children's 
wraps? 

• What materials and toys shall we provide? 
. • Should we serve a snack?. 

• How will attendance records be kept? 

Committee Three— Observation and 
Participation 

• What jobs will wc need to do every day at play 
school? ' 

• Can wc devise a plan for rotating responsibilities 
so that each student participates in each activity? 

• What will observers do in the way of partici- 
patl'bn? 

• What kind of observation J^rms'.Nvlll we netfS?} ' 

• What shoi^ <ihe'^, plans' be for studeM 
participation ' irr. W ♦ childreqj^^tivities and ' 
learning? " . / ^ 

Committee Four— Evaluation- 

• What reports (oral or written) will help us deter- 
mine whether or not we have achieved our goals? 

• Can we develop an outline for a study of each 
child so that our reports will fee consistent? 

• How can we judge whether our knoVledge of 
children and our attitudes toward, them have 
'^"'■ed?^*' ' 

In deciding ^on {h.e activities for the play 
groups, students will 'need,to know characteristics 
and interests of the age groups, length of time a 
child can be expected to stay at one activity, the 
appropriate books and songs for children of the 
ages selected. AiU-t1^ required equipment and 
supplies must be anticipated and listed and 
fijgjjrred intolhe estimated budget. 

The overall plan must also anticipate the 
responsibilities of the students throughout the 
duration of the play jgroup unit. These may be 
divided as follows: Group One works 'with the 
children; Group Two prepares the snack; Group 
Three prepares for later inte^cti'on with the 
children by learning stories, songs, ar^d finger 
plays; Group Four iibserves. Each week the 
students rotate group duties which include the 
following: 

• Greet children and help with wraps 

• Take attendance • 

• Supervise free play activity " • 

• Assist in playhouse area or assist with puzzles, 
blocks, and games as needed. 
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• Assist children in putting away toys 

• Prepare snaBjks 

• Asxist with toilet and washinj,? routines 

• Clear away paper cups or wash ^hisses, it used 

• Wipe tables 

• Read or tell stories 

• Help with finger plays and songs 

• Assist with art activiti<?i,s . 

• Help to restore ri>oni to order , 

Each planner of a child care program can 
judge for herself or himsejf the most propitious 
time to present the plan >ind?budget to the aiynin- 
istrative ofllcials and faculty*. Inasmuch as a 
program may involve changes in schedules, in 
current uses of classrooms, toilet rooms, and 
hallways, plans should be well outlined to avoid 
conflict with other programs. The budget should 
be set up to show the expected costs for equipment 
and supplies and any liiibility or other insurance 
that may be necessary. 

Inevitably the community must be counted on 



to assist in some ways. With a little enterprise, 
stuil^its may be able to borrow much of the equip- 
mcnt from the commuiiity, home, or from 
interested friencts. Participants in the play group 
may be selected frofti children of faculty members, 
younger brothers and sisters of the students, 
ncighborhoml children. As for the si/.e of the play 
group, 12 children, 6 boys and (). girls, comprise a 
manageable and varied group for stud()nts to 
observe and supervi.se at play. Wrten all plans are 
firm and approved, and the eonseqt'of the parents 
f ot the a 1 1 c fj d a n ce of their children has be lmi 
obtained, the parents should receiv^ a confirming 
letter (hat outlines the plans aad asks cooperation 
in bringing the children to the center and picking 
them upfttHer. 

^ Although the guidelines contained in this 
chapter relate chiefly to a short-term program, 
tctti^hers may find them useful iUso in planning a 
12-w,eck^4)rfc)^Vam as part of the ^ome economics 
curriculum in the high school. / , * ..j 
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Abbey s 
' Mod 



\ . . . - 
■ • r 

B/\^. 30 minutes, 
Tking Picture Service #9246. ShoAvs 
the Interaction between mother and child and 
of child with other childrert on a monthly or 
bimon^ly basisl ,Gpod view of healthy de- 
velopment, especially in regard to emotional 
development and attaining of intellectual con- 
ceptsj* 

Chance at the Beginning. B/W. 30 minutes^ ^ 
Modern Talking Picture Service #9021. De- 
scribes a program of preschool education for 
children from Harlem, with discussion led by 
Dr. Martin Deutsch. who started the program. 



Filmaon Child Care 




New ¥or|^ Film Lib^ry. *Shows children^ 'prac- 
ticing simple skiils^ea^rning through play and 
imagination. * . 

Children Without, B/W; 29^ inutes.' h 

l^^ern Talking Picture Service ^(9015. Sfiows 
\whaf an understanding teacher can do for a 
, slum child and ner family, ^ 

Children's Emotions\\ 950. B/W, 22 min 
f r \IcGra\^-Hill. (mms) Shows fear J 
jealousy. cilViosity. -^nd happiness as j 
by young children. Suggests ways- 
the child's emotional development.^ 




A Child>Is, B/\y/22 mirtFte^*^"-^ ^"^"^^ 
o Modern Talking PicturZ^Service. The stor^»<>f 
four Head Start childiv^n. and fhe homps that' 
influence them.^ 




' Aids Make, the Difference^ B/\V. 15 minutes. * 
Modern Talking Pic/ure- Service. Ne^ York 
University* hilm Library. Film prochiced* by 
Jpr H^g& ^jtart. Shows aidesHearning 
ric jcyb. wc^kigg with children, and serving 
Hnk *etweer 




Choosir^g to Learn. 26/fninut&.o 

■Educational E)ejrciopment Center. A film 
about an int^Msting school, which asks^ how, 
fhiJt. and ^'}fy children learn. * * j 

[ ^ ' ' 

Day Car^^ocfay, = ■ . * ^ 

PolymorphAPilms, Inc. Shows thr^e difTerpnt 

day c^ktf<N;:eiVters: infant care, company day. 

care, and unr^^it^'-based day care. Ifv 



Dme ana program. 



as a tin 



A Lfng Time to Grow, J[9^3/J2**m?kites. 2 parts. 
Moderr| Talking Pic^i^tJ Service^ Produced by 
Vassar Child Stud/IOepar 
Part I. 35 minutes. Shows two- a>t6 three-year- 
*^Ws in ajHifsery schAol day. ^ ^ 

ParKJI.yT niinlJtcs. Shows i- and 5-jiear-olds. 
An old titni. but inforni^on is sjund. 



different Chilli 
OEO. MocTern 
the impact of 



J. A, B/\W 

Talking Picture Service. Shows 
the mother u/bn- the attitude^ 
and behavior «f the young d^ld. Shows needs 
of children \vAo Jive in poverty 




Dispplirte {tncf. SeJj^CorttroLR^ , 25 minutes. 
^ ^^bdcrn Talking Picture>^rvice f^9055. Shows 
a Head Start cla^room. cRtMfen with various 
obehavior proliffhfs. and how the'children are 
guidecKtrmard s/if-cofitrol 



Children oj Changl 

Kansas Stafe Board of MealtFy Shows prob- 
lems of working mothers and of children left 
alone. 



Dntftifitic Play, I9tl. 40«rninutes. 

nipu^ Filni»\ Shou^ chikJfen learning 
^hroTi^lx dramatic\play;^l5p^he role of t hg. 
teacher in )3reparinv the environment. "^f 

Early ExpressiMrrrff?: \^S, Color. K qiinutes.\) 
Modc*rn^ Talkr^g Picture Service. Also Con- 
tcniporar^^ Films. Inc. &Jperiences of two- to 
four-year-ilds with various art media, filmci 
^ a^t the GoldehLGate Nursery School in San 
Francisco. ^ ' 




Children Ledrriirie 'ljv ' Experience, ,"1 95^^ 40" E7JtJc\jii<))^l Needs of Youngli^'prived Childreriy~\ 
minutes, ' , \^ \ M|i)d^n^king Picture Sen^jce^ 
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tlondl Tm in Injan^ 
lodem 1 alking Pic 
ibur ^-tei^lO-mont 
attach mtflKLo 

ofCflUd 



St^te Ctepartment of Health, 
a five-wai;-old boj^ — of the 
^situatiornh—' ' 

fis on Children, 1%2, 26 minuTes. 
Btate Board of Health, Shows childi«^i.^w 
Ifieyjearn and grow, the things thofdo. Pro- 
*motes early education proj^^mS for young 



Here JWi; B/W, 28 minutes, 

Charles Lyman, 1907 N<, Elissel St., Chicago, 
. IL 60614, Teachers work with withdrawn pre- 
school children. Shows changes which tak^ 
place^over a 'period of several months, 

e Visits: Rural\/Y/ ,J^9^in\it<^^ 
^omeiVisits: Urban, B/\v#15 minutes, ^ • 
iern Talking PictiJe^ Service., Show ho\y 
ffne visits b>»^ead SnR4*fSff m^^^^^ link 
ipme and HeaS'^'Start center, • [-Mi^'S 



children.' \ / 

' Food as ChildrerrSeeTtl Color, 20 minutes. 

General Mills Film Department,'^ Indiana 
University Audiovisual Center, A talk by a 
child-feeding specialist, outlining the ideal 
meal for preschool children. Shows common 
cKil3lfe€di13 problems and suggestedr-solu- 
t ion sf niCTi ulplan n ing , 

/ Four^\nd \ive- Year-Olds in School, B/W, 35 
^ minutes. 

Modern Talking Picture Service, #9017, Shows 
the difference and overlap of the two age 
groups. 

Four Children, B/W. 22 minutes. 

Modern Talking Picture Service, Shows l|>ur 
Head Start children at school, at play, at 
home, and at the dentist. 

Guiding Behavior 1%6, B/W, .20 minutes, 

Churchill Films, Shows nursery school situa- 
tions: a te^t of wills, potential dangei^. rest- 
lessness, conflict, and tantrums,' 

Growth of Intelligence in the Preschool Years, 
(Piaget) 1972, Color, 30 minutes, 
Davidson Films, Children .from three to six 
years presented with Piaget-type tasks. 

Head Start to Confidence, B/W, 20 minutes. 
Modern Talking Picture Service, Order from 
' Office of Child Development, Shows ways to 
^ develop confidence and sense of worth in child , 

Hello' Up T'/iere^ Color, 9jninutes. 

New Yoric University Film Library, Children's 
drawings reveal their perceptions of ' what 
adults are like, , 'J 2i 



How Bbbies Learn, 1%6. lor, 35 minutes. 
New York University t^ilm Library, Shows de- 
velopment during the first year of life, with 
^the influenced interpersonal and physical 
environment. 

How C^hildren Learn, Color, 20 minutes, 

Preschool-Primary Productions, How children 
learn through many sensory experiences. 

Impact of Deprivdtion on Young Children, 
Modern Talking Picture Service, 

Jenny Is a Good Thing, Color, 18 minutes. 

Modern Talking Picture Service #9273, Award- 
winning film showing importance of food- 
related activities in a program for young 
children (Head Start), 

Joy of Learning, 1970, Color, 25 minutes, 
^ Columbia Forum Productions, Ltd,, New York 
University Film Library, An introduction to 
the philosophy and method of the Montessori 
Preschool Program. 

Language, 

Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
Shows the controversial Bereiter-Englemann 
program for disadvantaged four- and five-year- « 
olds. 

Learning and Growing and Learning, Color, 20 
minutes. 

Modern Talking Picture Service #9690, De- 
scribes the Parent-Child Toy Lending Library 
developed under Or, Glenn Nimnicht at the 
Far West Laboratory for Educational Re- 
search, Berkeley, CA. 



'lo'o^/p^%r Me, B/W, 29 minutes, 

l/niversity of California Extension Media 
(tenter, or New York Film Library, Shows 
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Tanet Adler, a young dance or movement 
therapist working with two autistic girls ages 
two and five. 

Little World. Color, 20 minutes. ^ 

State Board of Health or State Department 
of Welfare, Shows a full-day care program in 
New York City, with activities, materials, 
equipment/ 

Look at Me, B/W, 30 minutes. 

Modem Talking Picture Service #9034. Shows 
^ ^difficulties faced by teachers of culturally 
disadvantaged children, children of Mexican- 
American migrant farm workers, and fdlows 
the success ofv certaicii^ inno^tions in Head 
Start teaching, ''-'^^^/^^ 

mal Deprivation iru. Young Children, B/W, 
30 minutes. 

New York University Film Library, Shows 
some of the disorders that appear in young 
children who jiave been deprived Sf maternal 
care "for long periods- 



New York University Film^ Library, Shows 
philosophy and meaning of "free play" as a 
medium of discovery and learning. 

Opp^unity Class, The, 22 minutes. 

New York University Film Library, Shows a, 
special nursery class for handicapped and 
normal children. 

Palmour Street, B/W» 27 minutes. 

Modern Talking Picture Service #9013. Shows 
influence of family problems on children — 
incidents in the'life of a Negro family. ^ 

Pathways Through Nursery School, l%2^Golor, 
21 minutes. 

International Film Bureau. Filmed at Stephens 
College. Demonstrates appropriate equipment 
and programs for^two-, three-, and four-year- 
olds. 

Patterns for Health, B/W,- 14 minutes. 

ModtTM Talking Picture Service #9059. Covers 
health needs of four- and five-year-old child. 



My Art Is Me, 'l969..Xolor7^1 mjnutes. 

University" of California Extension Medi^ 
, Center, Filmed ,at University of. California 
Child Study Center in Berkeley, SPl^s how art^ 
relates to the whole curriculu _ 




Nursery School^ for the Blind, B/W, 20 imirtut 
New York Film Library, Shows how^a nurse 
school for blind children suppler^^ts care 
given by parents at home. 

Old Enough But Not Ready, B/W, 28 minutes, 
McGraw-Hill, Shows parents and teacliers how 
to spot learning disabilities early, 

''^ ^ ■ " 

Operation Head Start, B/W» 16 minutes. 

Modern Talking Picture Service #9023, Bailey- 
Film Associates, Shows a Head Start xenter, a 
Mexican-American child at home and at the 
center, ^ 

Open for Children, 1972, 30 minutes, ; 

Odeon Films, Inc, 51 W, 86th St,, New York,^ 
NY 10024, This film of a day care center pro- 



Patterns for Parenting, 1972, B/W, 26 minutes. 
New York University Film Library, Shows 
typical' day* for '3-1/2-year-old child in a 
kibbutz in Israfeh % ^ 

Petrson^o Per^oyfin Infancy, B/W, 22 minutes, 
^ Modern Talking Picture SerVice, and New 
^ t^ fcrkNUnivei^ity' Film Library, Stresses the 
of^ance of human relationships between 
fant arid'adujts', Sho>ys J^feof warmth and 
equ^cy of relafionshia in'group care and at 
om'e, ^ ' ^ - 



an^^telligence, 1971 , 



^ oPi^t, Jean, 

bror^^4$.tninu^ 
Davison ^ihnsA A filmeci documentary with. 
PiWt, v^^ih En^Hsh subtitles: 



PlafiJt{ng\Creative Play Equipmeft^^, 
Childreh. Colet, 16 minutes, ^ 
Universitt of J Califom!«Y-E5toisio,n 
Show?.how pdtents worked togeth 
the*Siet^ M^adre, Community JSl^^se 



youngs 

\ Media, 
io build 
ichool. 



vides-basis - for-discyssion' of "programT" 

discipline, paren^f^rticipation, 

htrganizing Free Play. B/W» 22 minutes, 
V Modern Talking Picture Service #9053, 



oaIs7 




Play^dhd Personality, 1962, B/^ 44 "mihutes" 




^w YoH<,^4:hrlvexsity'Film tfbVar^f. A' rqfcord 
^ -y of the pla^^ of a group of preschool children 
b.livin^in a^liospifal wiThstJieir mothers who are 
Jeing treat9d*-for sev 
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11 witfTstneir mothers who are 
se^re n^rotic^pr^blenjs,^^ 
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. ■ ' • ' U'^ - . • - 

Certjitv^tpfy of a tIack.^«^^^eache>of.p^e- 
* #^^^58?'*^^*?^''^'* 5^^^ Chri(J*IBevelopment 
Ceiifer. at thtTDlviversity-of Cincinnatk^.^^ 

. Psychological Hazards , in Infancy, ^/VV, 22.^ 
.* minutes. ^ . -° > . • ' *^ 
<- . Nevy York University Filhi LibraryVeWh€ti>,e(r in 
^roUp care ^or at home, learning in infancy 
may te hampered by inadequate stimniatiw, 
,01; inappropriate care. 

Room to Leam,(f^o\or , 22 minutes. 

Associa^on Films, Inc., or Alden Films. Show5_ 
the ^prly Learning Center, an innovative pre- 
school in l^tamford, Connecticut. A single 
roofh offers a variety of quiet and open and 
protected areas, light and dark places. 

School R cad in ess, ^ 

Waxier Film Inductions. 801 N. Seward 
Street, Los Angeles, CA 90038. Demonstrates 
medical and psychological exam used to help 
determine if a child is ready for school. 

Setting the Stufie for Learning, B/W, 22 minutes. 
Churchill Films., Shows children at play in 
nursery school situations. Stresses importance 
of play, ^ 

ScttiAg Up a Classroom, Color, 30 minutes. 

Office of Economic Opportunity. Shows two . 
teachers 'planning arrangement of equipment 
for a functional environment. 



The ' Stnalf World of thjs Nursery School, Color, 

'30 minutes.' • 
-\ l^ubationaT" Coordinates, 6 Alfred Circle, 
Bedford, MA 01730. Shows how nursery 
school objectives are achieved through "tra- 
- dl^ion^I" ^nd Montcssori approaches. 

Talking^^ethen B/W, 14 minutes. 

Modern Talking Picture Semce #9059. Shows 
<rparcnts and teachers discussing importance of 
communicating ideas in order to help child's 
development. 

Teachers' Aids: A New Opportunity. B/W, 21 
minutes. 

' Modern Talking Picture Service #9061. Shows 
training of paraprofessionals for preschools. 

Terrible Twos and the Trusting Threes, 1950. 
B/W. ' - 

McGraw-Hill. Contemporary Films, Indiana 
University. Old, but good film of development 
of child fron^ two to four years. 

They Need These Days,'B/y/, 25 minutes. 

Audiovisual Department, University of Min- 

^ ncsota. Child. Welfare Division. Shows chil- 
dren in day care- centers; needs of children; 
and methods used. 

Titis Is the Wav We Go to School, Color, 25 
nimiitcs.. y 

High/Scope Educational Research Founda- 
tion. Ypsilanti, Ml. Shows tj^rcc classroom 
programs of Preschool Dcfcionstration Project. 
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Publishers of Books 
For arid About Cnildren 



10 E. 53rd S^., New York. 



NY 10019 
Basic Books, Inc. 
NY 10022 

Children's Press. Inc.. 1224 W.^^VIan Buren St, 

Chicago. IL 60607 
Child Study Press. Child Study Association of 

America. Inc.. 50 Madison Ave.. New York, 

NY 10010 

Thomas Y. Croweli Co.'. 666 Fifth Ave.. New 

York^NY 10019 ' * 
P. F. Collier Inc.. 866 Third Ave.. New York. NY 
10022 \ 
Coward. McCann & Geoghcgan . 'Inc.. 200 

Madison Ave.. New York. NY 10016 
Dell Publishing Co.. Inc.. 1 Dag Hammarskjold 
Plaza. 245 East 47th St.. NewrYork. NY 10017 
T. S. Denison & Co.. Inc.. 5100 W. 82nd St.. 

Minneapolis. MN 55437 
Doublcday & Co.. . Inc., 501 Franklin Ave.. , 

Garden City. NY 11530 
Do^cr Publications.^ Inc.. 180'Varick St.. New 
York. NY 10014 

Publishing .Co., lOlO W. Washington 
^Chicago, IL 60607 
Ushing Co.. 309 S. 
Clington, VT 05401 
r^ss. 850 Third Ave.. New York, 
10022 . 

Gro.sset & Diinlop. Inc.. 51 Madison Ave., New 

York. NY^IOOIO 
E. M. Hale & Co.. 1201 S., Hastings Way, Eau 

Claire. W! 54701 
Harcourt . Brace. Jovanovich . Inc. . 757 Third 

Ave.. New York; NY 10017 




Willard St.. Box 



NY 



■5 



Abingdon Press. 201 Eighth Ave. S.. Nashville. 

TN 37203 ' . ^ 

Addison-Wesley Publishing Co.. Inc., Jacob .Way. 

Reading. MA 01867 
Allyn & Bacon, Inc., 470 Atlantic Ave,, Boston, 

MA 02210 

-Association foV Childhood International, 3615 
Wisconsin AVe. NW. Washington. DC 20016 
Bantam Books. ^nc.,\666 Fifth Ave.. New York. 



"Harper & Row Publishers, Inc.. 10 E. 53rd St..^ 

New York, NY 10022 
Holiday House, Inc., 18 E. 56th St., New York, 
NY 10022 

Houghton Mifflin Qo.^ 1 Beacon St., Boston, MA 

02108 , • ' . 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.,, 105 Madison Ave., 

New York, NY 10016 
McGraw-Hill Bdbk Co., 1221 Ave, of the 

Americas, New York, NY 10036^ 
Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc., 866 Third Ave,, 

New York." NY 10022 
New American Library, 1301 Avenue of the 

Americas, New York; NY 10019 
Oxford Book Co,, Inc, 11 Park PI,, New York, 

N,Y^ 10007 

O.xfotS tIFiiversity Press, Inc.. 200 Madison Ave,, 

Ne^w York, NY'l0016 - 
Rand McNally & Co,, P,0, Box 7600, Chicago, 

IL 60680 

Random House, Inc, 201 E. 50th St,, New York, 

NY IfX)22 ' 
Schirmcr Books, 866 Third Ave,, New York. NY , 

10022 

Scholastic Book Services, 50 W, 44t)i St,, New 

York, NY 10036 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave,, New 

York, NY 10017 
^^Stcrling publishing Co,. Inc, 419 Park Ave, S,, 

New York, NY 10016 
University of Chicago Press 5801 S, Ellis Ave,, 

Chicago, IL 60637 
Viking Press. Inc. 625 Madison Ave,, New York, 

NY 10022 

Henry Walck. 750 I hird Ave,. New York, NY 
10017 

'Westminster Pr(^F9 Witherspoon BIdg., Philadel- 
phia, PA 19107 



' Mj/(V If hooks are to be ordered from a variety of 
companies, consult librarian for name of a whole- 
psale jobber. 
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Film ServicHv^ 

ACI Films. Inc.. 35 W. 45th St,. New York.^Y 
10036. 

Anti-Defamation League of the B'nai BJrith. 1640 
Rhode Island'-Ave, NW. Washington. D.C. 

Association Films, Inc. "600 Madison Ave-., r^ew 
' York/NY 10047. . * ' 

Audio-Visual Aids Library. The Pennsylvania 
State Library. University,1>ark. PA 16802. 

BEA Educational Media. 11559 Santa Monica 
Blvd.. Los Angeles. CA 90025.' 

Campus. Film Prodiyrrions. Inc.. 20 E. 46th St.. 
. .New York, NY 10036. 

Churchill Films. 662 N. Robertson Blvd.. Los 
A^rigele^. CA 90069. ' 

Contemporary Films. Inc.. 267 W. 25th St.. 
Nqw Vbrk, NY 10001. 

Coronet IhstructionaPFilm^. 65 S. Water St. E.. 
Chicago. IL 6061 L 

Davidson Vilms.. 3701 Buchanan St.. San Fran- 
cisco. CA 94123. 

Educational Development Center. 39 Chapel St.. 
Newton. MA 02160. 





Edijpational Media Center, 410 Bldg. A-4. Brodie 
Complex. University of Cincinnati. .Cincinnati, 
OH 45221. 

Indiana University Films. - NET Film Service. 

jAudio-Visual Center. Bloomington. IL 47405. . 
International Film Bureau. 332 S. Michigan Ave^ 

Chicago. IL 60604. 
McGraw-Hill. Text-Film Division. 330 W. 42nd 

St.. New York. NY 10036. 
Modern Talking Picture Service (Address varies 

tor each region. Check with local Head Start 

Office). 

New York University Film Library. 26 Washingto>i 

PL. New York. NY 10003. 
Polyiflorph Films. Inc. .'331 Newburg St.. Boston. 

MA 02115. 

Preschool Primary Productions. 189 N. Wheeler, 

Orange. CA 92667, 
I^iversity of California Extension. Media Center, 
^■2225 Fulton St.vBerkeley, CA 94720. 
Vassar College. Department of Psychology Film 

Program. Poughkeepsie. NY 10016. 



. . . . < 
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Sources of Records for 
Children 

Bowmar Co.. Inc. 622 Rodier Dr.. Glendale. CA 
91201 

Children's iSlusic Center. Inc.. $373 W. Pico 

Blvd.. Los Angeles. CA 90019 ^ 
Children's Record Guild, 27 Thompson St., New 
. -York, NY 10013 

Educational Record Sales. 157'Chambis St.. New 

York. NY 10013 
Estamae Rhythm Records. 2401 Grand Ave.. 

Pueblo, CO 81003 . 
Folk Dance House, iOS W. 16th St.. New York. 

NY 10011 

Folkart Record Co.. 1159 Broad St.. Newark. NJ 
07114 

Folkways Records and Services Corp.. 165 W. 
46th St.. New York. NY 10036 



Educational Activities. Inc.. Freeport. NY 11520 

Phot^be James.. Box 286. Verdugo City. CA 91046 

Rainbow Rhythms. P.O. Box 608. Emory Univer- 
sity. GA 30322 

Rhythm Productions. Cheviot Corp., Dept. Cpl 
Box 34485. Los Angeles. CA 90034 

Small VVorld Records, 761 Two Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh, P^ 15222 

Young People's Records. Inc.. l^Q Fifth Ave.. 
. New York. NY 10013 f 

Mother Goose Records. Inc.. SSlG S. Normandie 

, Ave. .Los Angeles. CA 90044 
•* 

Obtainable from local stores: Columbia records, 
Disneyland records. Golden records. Sesame 
, Street records 
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Sources of Supplies and [ 
Equipment 

There are many distributors of furniture and 
equipment for children's centersv^* Write for 
catalogues or visit some of the following: 

Childcraft Equipment Co\, 155 E. 23rd St., New 

York, NY 10010 
Child Life Play Specialties, Inc., 1640 Washington 

St., Holliston, MA 01746 (Large motor and 

outdoor equipment) 
Community Playthings, Rifton, NY ll 
Constructive Playthings, 1040 East 85th St., 

Kans^ City, MO 64131 
Creative-tfPlaythings, P,0. Box 1100, Princeton, 

NJ 08540 

David C. Cook Publishing Co., 850 N. Grove - 
Ave.. Elgin, IL 602^)1 (Excfellent. selection of 
teaching pictures with integrated topics.) 

Developmental Learning Materials, 3505 N. Ash- 
land Ave., Chicago, I L 60657 XEspecially for 
children with perceptual problems, but well 
suited to "normal" children.) 

Fisher/ Price Toys, Inc., Erie County, East Aurora, 
NT 14052 



Ideal School Supply Co., 8312-46 Birkhoff Ave., 
Chicago, IL 60620 
. Judy Co., 310 N. Second St., Minneapolis, MN 
55401 

Kaplan School Supply Corp., 600 Jonestown Rd., 

Winston-Salem, NC 27103 
Lakeshire Equipment Co., 6036 Ciaremont Ave., 

Oakland, CA 94608 
Let's Learn Productions, Box 207, Station A, 

Champaign, IL 61820 
NOVO Educational Toy and Equipment Corp., 
y^585 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 

10011 

Play-Art Educational Equipment Co., 20 Maple- 
wood Ave., Philadelphia, PA 19144 

Playskool Manufacturing Co., 3720 N. Kedzie 
Ave., Chicago, IL 60618 

SIFO Company, 834 N. Seventh St., Minneapolis, 
MN 55411 

Teaching Aids (A Division of A. Daegger and Co.) 
General Offices: 159 W. Kenzie St., Chicago, 
IL 60610 (Source of Montessori equipment.) 
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Sources of Information on 
the Special Child 

Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, 
1537 35th St., NW, Washington, DC 20007 

American Academy for Cerebral Palsy, University 
Hospital School, Iowa City, lA 52240 

American Foundation for the Blind, 15 1 6th 
St., New York, NY lOOII 

Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, 3615 Wisconsin Ave. NW, Wash- 
ington. DC 20016 

Association for Education of the Visually Handi- 
capped, 711 I4th St. NW, Washington, DC 
20005 

Bank Street Publications, 69 Bank St., New York, 
. NY I0OI4 

Black Child Development Institute, 1028 Connect- 
icut Ave. NW, Washington, DC 20036 

Child Development Associate Consortium, Suite 
60IE, 7315 Wisconsin Ave. NW, Washington, 
DC 20014 

Child Study Association of America, 50 Madison 

Ave.. New York, NY lOOlO 
Child Welfare League of America, Inc., 44 E. 

23rd St., New York. NY lOOlO 
Council for Exceptional Children, I20I 16th St. 

. NW, Washington, DC 20036 
Day Care and Child Development Council of 
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America, 1401 K St. NW, Washington, DC 
20005 

Demonstration and Research Center for Early 
, Edtication, Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, TN 37203 

Educational Resources Information Center, 805 
W. Pennsylvania Ave., University of Illinois, 
Urbana, IL 6I80I. 

Instructional Materials Center Services for the 
Visually Impaired, 1020 S. Spring St., Spring- 
field, I L 62706 

Minnesota Council of Family Relations, I2I9 Uni- 
versity Ave. SE, Minneapolis. MN 55414 

National Association for Retarded Citizens ^for- 
merly Retarded Children) 2709 Avenue E, 
Arlington, TX 76011" ^ ' 

National Association for the Education of Young 
Children, 1834 Connecticut Ave. NW. Wash- 
^ ington, DC 20036 

Office of Child Development, U.S. DeparUncnt of 
Health. Education, and Welfare, 400 Sixth St. 
SW, Washington, DC 20013 

Office of Children's Services, New York Public 
Library, 8 E. 40th St., New York, NY I00I6 

U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity, 100 19th 
St. NW, Washington, DC 20505 



/ 
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Recipes for Art Materials 

Staich Finger Paint 

VA cups dry instant itarch - 

4 cups boiling wat^r 

Wj cups mild soap flakes 
2 tablespoons glycerine 
Food coloring. 

Mix dry instant starch with enough cold water to 
make a smooth paste. Add boiling water slowly, 
stirring constantly. Cook ovet low^eat until 
glossy. Stir in dry soap flakes while mixture is still 
warm. When cool, add glycerine. Set aside 
amount of starch mixture to be used immediately 
and add coloring. Store remainder of uncolo^ed 
mixture in the refrigerator. 

Floor- Water Finger Paint 

2 cups flour 

5 cups cold water 

Salt . . 
Food coloring 

Mix flour with a small amount of cold water and 
stir until mixture is smooth. Stir in remaining 
water and cook until smooth. Add enough salt to 
give texture. Cool and add a few drops of food 
coloring. 

Play Doo^ (for 12 children) 
4 cups liquid laundry starch 
Vi cup cooking oil 
Va cup salt 

2 cups mild soap flakes 

Vj teaspoon oil of cloves or 1 teaspoon ground 

cloves " » 

Food coloring- 
8 cups self-rising flour 
2 cups cornstarch 

Mix liquid starch, oil, salt, and soap flakes. Heat 
" until salt and soap flakes melt. Remove from heat. 
Stir in cloves and food coloring. Mix together flour 
and cornstarch and add to hot mixture a little at a 
time. If mixture is too dry. add more liquid starch. 
Store in air-tight container. 



Gay Doagli 

3 cups flo^r 

1 Vj cups salt 

2 tablespoons cream of tartar 

3 cups water 

1 tablespoon salad oil 
Food coloring 

Mix dry ingredients together. Add water grad- 
ually, stirring until mixture is smooth. Add oil and 
food coloring. Cook in heavy aluminum saucepan 
for 3 minutes or until mixture pulls away from 
sides of pan. Cool and knead. Store in plastic bag. 



Cornstarch Play Doagh 

1 cup cornstarch 

2 cups balcing soda 

1 Va cups cold water 

Mix cornstarch and baking soda together. Add 
water slowly and stir until mixture is smooth. Cook 
over medium heat until mixture comes to a boil 
and then boil for 1 minute. (Consistency should 
be similar to that of mashed potatoes.) Transfer to 
a plate and cover with damp cloth to cool. Knead. 
Pat out the dough to the thickness of a cooky 
cutter. Cut with cooky cutters and then let dry to 
harden. Paint as desired. 

Note: Cornstarch play dough is good for use in 
making Christmas tree ornaments. 

Sawdust Clay 

6 cdps sawdust 
S'/j cups flour 

2 tablespoons salt 
Boiling Water 

Mix together sawdust, flour, and salt. Gradually 
add small amount of boiling* water. Blend 
thoroughly until mixture resembles stiff dough. 
Wrap in plastic wrap or aluminum foil and store in 
cool place. Clay will keep about one week. 
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GIpssary 

^ ^Oiild Care {Dmy Care) The terms are used 
nterchangeably with some preference for the 
former. Both terms refer to care away from home 
for a young-child for all or part of the day on a 
recurring basis. 

Giild Development Associate A person who 
" receives^'a credential denoting a level of compe- 
tency as a care-giver based on qualifications out- 
firied by a consortium and developed under the 
auspices of the Office of Child Development. The 
assessment for this credential is competency-based 
and is not related to years of schooling or a degree. 

Communlty^ControUed Dajj Care A program 
planned, operated, and controlled by members of 
the comhiunity whose background in most 
instances is similar to that' of the families being 
served. 

Comprehensive Care Care which meets the 
total emotional, social, and intellectual needs in 
addition - to {\\e physical needs of the child. 
Comprehensive care includes various auxiliary 
services. 

Cooperative Child Care Center A joint 
operation whereby mothers receive care for their 
children in exchange for some.of the mother's time 
and services. 

Custodial Care Care which adh^eres princi- 
pally to the health and safety needs of the child. 

Family Care Home Care for children of 
mixed ages similar to a family group. The number 
served is limited by their ages and by the number 
in the g^re-giver's own family. 

Federal Interagency Standards F^^ieral stand- 
ards imposed on any agency or home that receives 
federal funds^for child care. 

Foor-C (Community-Coordinated Child Care) 

-This -type of program is based on^ commuirity 
council that brings together all persons within a 
community who are involved in services to children 
and families. It includes personnel from voluntary, 
private, and public agencies, parents of children, 
who receive services, and interested citizens. The 
purpose is two-fold; (1) to coordinaTte existing re- 



sources and thereby avoid duplication in- programs 
and (2) to stimulate local initiative in solving 
problems. Four-C councils perform planning, 
coordination, and advocacy functions. There are 
local and state 4-C councils and at least 31 states 
that have 4-C activities.' In some cases, the groups 
are able to establish cooperative buying and lend- 
. ing projects and share many resources. 

) 

Franchise Day Care . A program whereby the 
design, equipment, and often the supplies and J 
record management are furnished from a central] 
,^urce. 

Group Care Center A center that provides 
care for children of like or mixed ages usually in a 
group of seven or more. 

Group Care Home Care provided in a private 
home, usually for children of comparable age. 

t 

Head Start An intervention program for 
tj>ree- to five-year-olds (often only four-year-olds) 
to help provide for optimum.developmenf of dis- 
advantaged children. The program |s usually half- 
day with meals and snacks included^ but there are 
also full-day programs. The program is federally 
funded throug;h the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity and requires that 90 percent of the children 
served shall be from the "pover^ level." Head 
Start is a comprehensive child development 
program that, includes nutrition, health, educa- 
tion, social, and psychological services plus parent, 
involvement. . " 

Health Start A demonstration, progrJim to 
develop ways of coordinating health resources, 
particularly those provided through the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
to extend Head Start, tyjie of health services to a 
greater number of poor preschool children. Some 
serve rural areas and migrants; others are located* 
in urban communities. 



Home Start A Head Sfart demohstrat ion 
program designed to bring comprehensive child 
development services to children ana families in 
their owa homes. The program includes nutrition 
healths education, social, and psychologica 
services. Emphasis is on the role of parents in 
gr^th and development of their own c^^jdrenr 
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Home Visitor A selected, trained pe««rw*H) 
goes into the homes to help strengthen families by 
helping build parental knowledge' and skills tor 
child-rearing. Often* toys, books, or games are 
introduced to involve parents op older siblings in 
developmental experiences with younger children. 

Industry 'Sponsored Cliild Care A center 
sponsored by industry or special groups, such as 
hospitals, to provide care for the children of em- 
ployees. 

J 

Infant, Care Care for very young children, 
often in a private home although sometimes in a 
group situation. 

License A certificate, which may'be renewed 
periodically, indicating that certain basic stand- 
ards have been met. All states require a license for 
group centers, and most regulate family homes as 
well. 

Nursery School A half-day program that 
usually involves a fee and serves three- to 
five-year-olds. The nursery school program is 
considered an "enrichment" program. 

Parent-Child Centers These are located in 36 



urban and rural communities (one each for 
migrants and Indians) and are designed to help 
parents before and after their children are born. 
These provide comprehensive services to all 
members of the family, including grandparents. 

; 

Parent-Controlled Day Care A center plan- 
ned, operated, and controlled by the parents it 
serves rather than by the total community. Some 
centers are u^nder joint community-parent control. 

t^arent Education Program A project from 
the OtTice of Child Development to.initiate educa- 
tion programs for the preparation of teenage boys 
and girls for paren,thood. These programs may 
operate through schools. Scouts. 4-H Clubs, etc. 
Actual experience with young children is an 
essentfal component of the program. The curricu- 
lum developed for this program is called "Explor- 
ing Childhood." 

Proprietary Day Care Care given for profit 
either by an individual or an organization. 

Standards A set of rules and regulations, 
usually formulated by the state, to protect and 
enrich the environment of children cared for out- 
side their (?wn homes. 
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